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NAVY YARD, BROOKLYN. 

UR artist has rep- 
resented for us 
here a fine and 
original view of 
the Brooklyn na- 
vy yard, a place 
of great interest, 
and well worthy 
the inspection of 
our readers. It 
is situated in the 
northeastern part 
of Brooklyn, and 
extends over an 
area of forty acres 
of ground, enclosed on the land side_by a high 


wall. The entrance is in York street, on the 
right hand of the main avenue, which is very 
tastefully planted with trees on either side, and 
decorated with heaps of cannon balls, shells, and 
a great many pieces of ordnance. On the right 
hand of the picture is the shiphouse, a large 
frame building, containing the steamer Fulton, 
which was built some twelve years ago, and the 
first steamship in the American navy. She 
proved a failure, and is now undergoing altera- 
tions, which it is expected will make her a good 
coast and harbor steamer. The brick building 
adjoining the shiphouse, is used for the reception 
of all descriptions of naval stores, Adjoining this 
storage is another shiphouse, which contains the 
frigate Sabine, the keel of which was laid on the 
12th of February, 1823, and is about 190 feet 


long, and 47 fect deep. She is still on the stocks, 
but could be completed (in case of necessity) in 
a very short space of time. 

The fine man-of-war alongside the dock is the 
North Carolina. She is a 74, and is used at 
present as a store or receiving ship for naval re- 
cruits, etc. The yard throughout is declared to 
be one of the most perfect in this or any other 
country, and its affairs are conducted with the 
strictest regard to economy and the true interests 
of the naval service. Among the objects that 
will interest a visitor to the yard is a brick build- 
ing, with a Grecian portico, composing the guard 
room, police office, watchman’s room, lieutenant 
of ordnance office, and the court martial room. 
Further down the main avenue to the right is the 
office where the workmen are mustered morning 


and noon. Branching off from the main avenue 
stands, on the left, the residence of the com- 
mandant, which is a great frame building, and 
is adorned by a well kept and beautiful garden. 
Further on is the Naval Lyceum, a substan- 
tial structure, founded in 1833, by officers of the 
navy connected with the port. It contains a 
splendid collection of curiosities, mineralogical 
and geological cabinets, a library of about 3,000 
volumes of well selected books, portraits of cele- 
brated men, etc, This is only a cursory glance 
at the yard, which contains many more promi- 
nent matters of interest, but all we can say is, go 
and see it for yourselves, and you will be struck 
with the order and neatness that prevail in every 
department. We have before given scenes from 
the yard. 
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CONRADO DEE BELTRAN: 


THRE BUCCANEER OF THE GULF. 
A Romantic Story of the Sea and Shore, 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A DESPERATE ENCOUNTER. 


HEN Giberto had 
satisfied himself 
that there were 
listeners beneath 
the window, con- 
versing in a low 
and suppressed 
\ tone, he very softly 
= opened the shutter 
and looked down. 
, Clifford, at this 
moment, rose to 
go, saying : 

“Tt is no doubt 
the watchman. It 
is time I left omen your repose.” 

“Hush, senor! I see them and hear them. 
They are a cavalier and his man, by their ap- 
pearance. They speak—listen !” 

“ He must have entered hereabouts,” said the 
voice of Tito. “I saw him come down this street 
and suddenly disappear. There is a light above 
our heads; let us knock and ask.” 

“No, not so,” said the Castilian. “If he is 
not found to-night, he will be to-morrow. Let 
us return to our vessel. I can easily ascertain 
where he is in the morning.” 


“ Ah, but senor, you must not think of killing 


him ; leave me something to do.” 

“ The malditos!” ejaculated Giberto. 
hear, Senor Clifford ? 
sination of some one! 
it may be thee !” 

“ Nay, Ihave no dread, Giberto; no man is 
my foe in the city, that I know of. These men 
seem to be talking, if I heard distinctly, about 
some one who has injured both master and man. 
That is not I, for I never laid eyes on the rogues. 
Good night. My going out may keep them from 
doing some one a mischief; for on seeing me 
appear, they will take themselves off.” 

“ Nay, then, I will accompany thee, if thou wilt 
go,” answered the old soldier.” 

“ Keep thy house, brave Giberto. It is time 
thou wert in bed. I fear no danger from any 
man. Good night. When thon next seest this 
Cuban servant, thou wilt put such questions to 
him as will give me more knowledge than I 
now possess, touching Don Garcia and his fair 
daughter.” 

Thus speaking, Clifford descended the narrow 
stairs which led to the shop below. Giberto 
took down his artillery sword, put on his cap, 
and went with him. Ashe was unbarring the 
door, they heard the feet of the two men outside 
quickly retiring. 

“ But thou shalt not stir with me,” protested 
the cavalry officer. “Go in and go to bed,” he 
said, seeing that the old Mexican was armed to 
go with him. 

“Be it so. Iwill stand here till thou hast 
passed those two assassins.” 

“ Adios, amigo,” said Clifford, gaily. 

“Va usted con Dios, senor capitan,” respond- 
ed Giberto. “If thou wilt call to-morrow eve- 
ning, I will perhaps have further news for thee.” 

Captain Clifford then left the door and passed 
down the street. His way lay in the direction 
in which he saw before him thetwomen. They 
had stopped about thirty yards ahead, and 
seemed to be watching to sce who he might 
prove to be. Clifford was too brave a man to 
be turned from his onward path by any feeling 


“ Dost 
They are plotting assas- 
Thou shalt not go forth ; 


of personal fear. He, therefore, walked on 
though he could not conceal from himself some 
apprehensions of mischief from men who had 
been overheard plotting assassination. 

“It is he, Tito! The saints be praised !” 
whispered the Spaniard, as he placed his hands 
on the hilt of an elegant and superbly mounted 
nautical cutlass that hung at his side. “Now 
keep back, and let me have my work onhim. I 
brook no rivals in my loves, and he who dares 
cross my path must prepare to die! Wilt thou 
keep back, and leave off this nervous fingering 
of thy dagger’s hilt. By the mass! if thou strike 
him first, I will spit thee as I would a hare !” 

Tito drew back muttering, yet with his hand 
fast hold of his dagger. Captain Clifford drew 
close to them, and as the pave was narrow, and 
almost taken up by the two men, he moved 
to pass on the inner side, as there was more 
space. Their attitude seemed so menacing that 
he placed his hand upon his pistol and half drew 
it from his belt, and keeping his eye upon them, 
he was going by, when the Spaniard by a side 
movement placed himself exactly before him. 

“ Defend yourself, senor capitan !” 

“For what? Who are you, that thus chal- 
lenges me? Give back, and let me pass!” cried 
Clifford, indignantly, and he levelled his pistol 
at his breast. But Tito sprang in and struck it 
up, so that it went off, the ball grazing the cheek 
of the Spaniard. 

“Shall I strike him, senor?” asked Tito, as 
he bared his shining dagger. 

“On thy life, no! He is mine,” answered his 
master. “Captain Clifford, you are my rival! 
Dost thou know what I mean. He who crosses 
my path in love, dies!” 

As he spoke, he aimed a blow at the head of 
Clifford, who being without a sword, parried it 
with the barrel of the pistol; and he would have 
succeeded in disarming his antagonist but for the 
active vengeance of Tito, who seeing that his 
master was in danger, directed his steel towards 
the heart of the young officer with all the phren- 
zy of vengeance, yelling out as he struck: 

“This for my master!” 

Clifford would have been struck dead by the 
assassin, but for the timely interference of Gi- 
berto, who had run up with his sword the mo- 
ment he saw Clifford stopped, and got to the 
scene of the rencontre just in time to strike down 
the steel of the Mexican; but this interference 
was not wholly successful, for it glanced into his 
side and passed between the ribs, inflicting a 
grievous wound. Clifford reeled against the 
wall, and Giberto, seeing that he was wounded, 
brought his sword down at the head of Tito with 
a sweep that would have cleft his skull, ifhe had 
not anticipated it, and jumped lightly to one 
side. The stout artilleryman then attacked the 
Spaniard, who showed no disposition to avoid 
the combat, and for half a dozen passes their 
swords clashed and emitted sparks in the fiercest 
manner. Both were, however, perfect masters 
of their weapons; but the strength and skill of 
Giberto being aided by his grief and rage at see- 
ing Clifford sink to the pavement from loss of 
blood, he pressed his adversary so closely that 
he would have disabled him, or pushed him to 
retire from the battle, if Tito had not come to 
his aid, and so worried the old soldier by trying 
to stab him in the back, that he withdrew from 
the combat to look after his young friend, saying : 

“Go for this time, vilanos! Another time 
we may give you a better fight.” 

The Spaniard made no reply, bnt putting up 


his sword, called Tito to follow. The latter, 
however, lingered as if he would either take an 
opportunity to complete his work upon the body 
of the American officer, or watch the issue of his 
blow. 

“ Wilt thou not come, fellow ?” demanded his 
master. “ Thou wilt have thy head split in two 
by that gray moustache’s iron sword, a weapon 
that weighs not a pound less than twelve. One 
would think he fancied himself a blacksmith 
beating on an anvil. That fellow would be 
worth his weight in gold in my vessel. Wilt 
thou not come *” 

Tito at length came to his master, and said : 

“T have been looking closely. That man is 
my mother’s brother !” 

“ What man ?” 

“ He who came so near splitting my head! I 
know him well. He was a brave sergeant in the 
artillery athome. I thought he had been dead! 
It ishe. What the deuce brought him here! I 
would as lief have seen the devil !” 

“ You speak as if you were afraid of him.” 

“Tam, senor: I sweat now at having seen 
him! By the beards of all the popes, I would 
rather the wide gulf lay between me and him !” 

“Tt may, as soon as I have done my errand 
here. Come on! The affair hath brought the 
gend’armes to this quarter. Let us turn up this 
street to avoid answering any awkward ques- 
tions. This Captain Clifford will not be likely 
to stand in my way after this.” 

“Tt was my good blow, senor.” 

“Thy dagger has for once done me good ser- 
vice. I forgive thee the blow, Tito.” 

“T would I knew what my fierce uncle Giberto, 
the artilleryman, doth here ?” 

“ His presence troubleth thee, hombre! Ine’er 
knew thee show fear of man before.” 

“T have my reasons, my good reasons, senor ;” 
answered Tito. “ Senor, wilt thou excuse me, 
and let me go back and see where he dwells.” 

“No. Thou wilt be seized by the gend’armes. 
Dost thou not see that we have need to keep our 
way along quietly and rapidly, and separate our- 
selves as far as possible from the spot ?” 

Tito moved on after the Spaniard, and they 
soon were lost to the eye in the shadow of the 
governor's house, on the Plaza Grande. Leay- 
ing them to pursue their way towards the quay, 
we will return to Clifford. 

The wound he had received bled so freely that 
he sunk down, and would have fainted, but that 
he succeeded in stopping the flow of blood by 
pressing his hand over the wound, till Giberto, 
finding that he could not slay the stranger, and 
was like to be killed himself by his man, returned 
to his aid. 

“ They have done for me, for a while, Giberto,” 
said the officer. “It was a strong blow, and but 
for thy ready arm would have finished me. The 
fellow struck like a hired assassin.” 


“No doubt he was, my senor capitan. The 
maldito strikes for all the world like my villan- 
ous nephew, Tito; and by the rood, had I not 
seen him shot through the head and left for dead 
in a street brawl, I should swear this one was he. 
I hope thou art not so badly hurt!” 

“The hilt struck me, and may produce the 
pain more than any depth of wound,” answered 
Clifford. 

“ Canst thou reach my house, senor ?” 

“T trust so. There; let me lean on thy broad 
shoulder thus !” 

“ Canst thou walk ?” 

“J will manage to do so. It is not far ¢” 

“ But afew paces. Nay, I will take thee up 
in my arms! Ho, gend’armes !” he cried, as he 
saw two of the city guard running down towards 
them. “Help! Haste to aid me carry this ca- 
ballero to my shop! and one of you run for a 


n r 
What hath been done? Ah, is it thon, 
friend Giberto! Who hath struck this blow ?” 
said one of the guards. 

“Two assassins, who are hardly out of sight. 
One of you pursue, and also send a doctor ; and 
you, Pierre, help me bear this gentleman.” 

One of the guards at once pressed forward in 
pursuit, giving the alarm, and the other, lifting 
Clifford, who proved unable to walk, bore him 
to the humble domicil of the artilleryman. 

In a few moments, three or four guards, drawn 
thither by the noise of the discharged pistol, 
crowded into Giberto’s little shop, and when 
they had heard the report of the events which 
had taken place, they joined in pursuit of the two 
men, whose description Giberto gave them. 

A surgeon soon made his appearance, sent by 
the first gend’arme. Upon examining the wound, 


he pronounced it by no means fatal, as the dag- 
ger had passed between the ribs and out at the 
back, but without touching any vital part. He 
said, however, after he had dressed it, that it 
would be necessary for his patient toremain per- 
fectly quiet several days, and in a month he 
might be quite well again. 

Captain Clifford heard this decision with a 
sigh, as he thought how completely this confine- 
ment would shut him out from the presence of 
Dona Gertrude. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PURSUIT. ESCAPE TO THE VESSEL. 

WE will now return to the two persons whom 
we left crossing the Plaza in the direction of the 
water. They walked on with rapid steps, for the 
alarm increased behind them; and they might 
any moment be confronted by some a the city 
guard meeting them. 


Upon reaching the levee, upon the broad es- © 


planade of which the bright moon shone almost 
like noonday, the Spaniard paused, and looked 
keenly along the shore, up and down, as if he 
were uncertain of his locality, and were in search 
of some object. 

“Are we right, Tito? This cannot be the 
place where we landed.” 

“Si, senor! Do you not remember this ca- 
talpa tree with the broken limb hanging down. 
It was directly opposite this.” 

“ But I see no boat !” 

“Tt may have moved further down !” 

“ No—there is Rodrigo coming from the shad- 
ow of that trec. Well, the boat, why is it 
moved ?” he asked, of the man who came near. 

“ A watch was posted directly where I landed 
you, senor, and soI ordered the barge to row 
down further, while I remained here to let you 
know of it !” 

“You did right. Lead me at once to iti We 
are pursued !” 

“This way, senor,” answered the man; and 
leading the way he moved rapidly down the 
levee, and in a few minutes they saw the boat, 
with four men seated in it, lying on their oars. 

“ Now we are safe, senor,” said Tito. 

But hardly had the words escaped his lips, 
than a party of five gend’armes made their ap- 
pearance round the iron enclosure of the Plaza, 
not fifty yards distant, and came upon the full 
run towards them, the moonlight glistening upon 
the pistols they held in their hands. 

“That does not look like safety, Tito!” said 
the captain. “Spring on shore two of you 
with your cutlasses, to our aid, and two remain 
to shove off the boat at my word!” he cried, see- 
ing that the gend’armes were too near for him 
to escape into the boat without a fight with his 
pursuers. Seeing the two men come to his as- 
sistance, and beholding five armed and resolute- 
looking men opposed to them, the guard stopped 
when within ten paces, and drew up in battle 
array. The leader then spoke, and said: 

“ Surrender; for you will be overpowered by 
numbers !” 

“Surrender for what’ coolly asked the 
Spaniard. 

“For assaulting a man! Are you not the 
two men that stabbed an American officer ?” 

“Two? Seest thou not we are five? Where 
hast thou learned thy arithmetic, man? If ye 
seek two men, thou wilt have to go further. 
Cannot quiet citizens embark in a boat at night 
without being taken for assassins? Go back, and 
send shrewder fellows than ye seem to be, after 
your two escapades! Come, my men, let us to 
our boat, and not detain these gentlemen in 
conversation, secing they are in pursuit of two 
assassins !” 

With these words, he walked to his boat; the 
men followéeél, and giving the order to shove off, 
they weresix fathoms from the hank before the 
gend’armes, who had been confounded by his 
coolness, could recover from their stupor, and 
make up their minds whether they ought to have 
let him escape till they had better proof than 
his words that he was not one of the persons 
they were in pursuit of. 

“Sacre !” growled one, “I believe he is the 
man, and that we are fine sottistes. 


“ Parbleu!” ejaculated a second, “ he has cool- 
ness enough to be a grand villaimg 

Be jabbers !” said a third, 
from Hibernia, “it’s the man, Bhure ; but 
then there's five o’ them, and divil tacks me if 
five is two, even if they are the two same !” 


“IT saw two join a third, and then two more 
come from the boat,” said another; “and itis 
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my opinion we have been fooled, and that our 
two men are among the five in that boat!” 

“ Then let us fire into it!” cried two or three, 
running towards the water-side. 

“ Hold, you may kill the wrong birds! It wont 
do! They are out of pistol shot, too, by this 
time! Let them go! It is better for our credit, 
that it shouldn’t be suspected at the guard-house 
that we even imagined the two men could form 
a portion of this party.” 

“ Och, it’s the long head he has! He’s right, 
lads,” answered the Irishman; “we'll niver let 
on we believed the two spalpeens had been seen 
by us, at all at all !” 

With this worldly policy decided upon, the 
gend’armes remained a few moments, following 
the retiring boat with their eyes. They saw it 
take a direction obliquely across the broad, shin- 
ing bosom of the river, and was finally lost to 
their gaze in the splendor of the moon’s wake, 
reflected dazzlingly upon the surface. 

“T have had a narrow escape from arrest,” 
said the Spaniard, speaking to the young man, 
whom he called Rodrigo, and who steered the 
boat, as it glided swiftly down the stream, but 
obliquely, towards the opposite bank. 

“ Tt would seem so, senor capitan,” answered 
the person addressed. “I hope that it is noth- 
ing grave.” 

“No—a mere street affair. As I have not 
been recognized so as to be identified to-morrow, 
I shall not fear going up to the city again.” 

As he spoke, he cast his eyes in the direction 
of the metropolis, which lay in vast masses of 
irregular architecture along the shore for a 
league, its front fringed by the tall masts of a 
hundred ships, and here and there a light spark- 
ling amid the shadows. The deep-mourned toll- 
ing of a bell now came to their ears, across the 
water. 

“ It is three o’clock,” said the Spaniard. “ We 
have consumed the night nearly. Do you see 
the brigantine?” he asked, peering ahead, 
through the shining mist, that was rising from 
the bosom of the river. 

“ There she rides at her anchor,. senor,” an- 
swered Rodrigo, pointing to two slender masts, 
faintly visible, springing from a low hull, that 
was nearly blended with the dark line of the 
shore. 

In a few minutes the boat came close to the 
vessel, which proved to be a hermaphrodite brig, 
her topsails loose, and ready to sheet home, her 
jib and spanker set, riding at a single anchor, 
about fifty fathoms from the bank. 

“Quien va?” came with a sharp hail to their 
ears from the brigantine’s quarter-deck. 

“ El capitan,” answered Rodrigo. 

“ Bueno,” was the response ; “a bordo.” 

The boat pulled alongside, and then it could 
be seen that the mouths of cannon projected 
from open ports, and the vessel was a heavily 
armed and formidable looking craft. There 
were no lights visible, but the moon shone 
brightly upon her decks, revealing, as the party 
mounted the ladder and stepped down upon 
them, the neat and glittering armament of a war- 
vessel, and full twoscore men to make the arma- 
ment available. 

“You have been gone so long, capitan, we 
feared some mischief had happened,” said a 
man in a Spanish naval uniform, who was sec- 
ond in command ; “and so I loosed the topsails 
and hove short, and got all ready for a flight, if 
you should be chased down upon us.” 

“ We have been chased on the land, but not 
on the water,” answered the Spaniard. “Has 
all been quiet ?” 

“Yes sir; no one has shown any curiosity 
about us.” 

“That is well. Where is Guido ?” 

“ He is below, sir; but not sleeping; for he 
has been all the night on deck,enjoying the 
moonlight, and listening to the various sounds 
from the city. What news there, senor ?” 

“Nothing. I shall probably remain here three 
or four days. But after I see Guido, I will give 
you your orders; for it wont do to remain until 
dawn, or the custom-house boats will be inquisi- 
tive.” 

Thus speaking, the Spaniard, who was evi- 
dently the captain of the warlike vessel eo secret- 
ly anchored under the point of land below the 
city, made hig way aft, and descended into the 


cabin. “Dhisjwas a richly furnished apartment, 
ws hung with silken tapestry, set with mirrors, and 


made luxurious with ottomans running around 
it. A costly Turkish carpet covered the floor, 


My and overhead hung a xich lamp, which cast a 


) 


soft, dreamy light over the whole. There were 


two doors to this sumptuous nautical boudoir, 


one of which opened into an inner cabin; and 
as it was half open, it could be discovered that 
it was in all respects as beautiful as the larger 
and outer one. The second door was closed, as 
the captain descended; but he had no sooner 
removed his cap, and thrown himself with an 
air of great fatigue upon one of the ottomans, 
than it opened, and a handsome youth, not above 
twenty years of age, came out, smiling welcome. 

“Tam rejoiced to see you back again, uncle 
Conrado,” he said, laying his hand in his. “I 
had feared that you might have got into diffi- 
culties, and I could hardly restrain the impulse 
to take another boat and go in search of you. 
And have you succeeded? Is she in the city?” 


“Sit and listen, Guido, and yow’shall hear 
all,” answered his uncle, who, with his cap and 
cloak off, displayed a large, manly figure, mould- 
ed like a Hercules in its combinations of strength 
and beauty; while his face, now fully revealed, 
proved eminently handsome—that is, for a man 
of forty, whose hair and mustache were mingled 
with gray. Altogether, his appearance was 
striking and marked ; but the expression of his 
face was cold and worldly, sinister and artful. 
He looked like a man whose desires knew no 
obstacle to their accomplishment—not even 
blood. His dark eyes were cold and piercing ; 
his mouth, expressive of pride and sensuality ; 
his smile, treacherous, yet winning. 

The contrast between the uncle and nephew 
was quite as great as the difference between their 
years. The nephew was a perfect Narcissus for 
youthful graces. He was elegantly shaped, and 
the green silk dressing-gown which he wore, 
tied about his waist by acrimson sash, displayed 
the harmonious outlines of his figure with sym- 
metrical effect. His height was equal to that of 
Don Conrado’s, but so just proportioned, that it 
seemed less. His hair, which was left to wave 
on his neck in natural tresses, was that chevelure 
dor, which delighted the pencils of Raphael and 
Vandyke to imitate, a glorious commingling 
of brown and golden light all over it. His 
brows were of the same rich brown of gold tint ; 
his eyes large and proudly bright, were also 
brown, shaded by auburn lashes, in long, curving 
fringes. His face was oval—not unlike in shape 
and beauty that which portraitors represent that 
of Edward VI, England’s youthful monarch ; 
and the face of this youth was princely. His 
profile was like that of the Greek Apollo, with the 
grace of a woman’s, and the loftiness of a man’s. 
Hjs complexion was olive, and the superbly cut 
mouth, which was formed to betray exquisitely 
every emotion of pride or feeling, was shaded 
by a dark brown mustache. 

The captain of the brigantine seemed to re- 
gard him with admiration, as if he wondered at 
his noble beauty, as he seated himself with an 
air of graceful ease, opposite to him. 

“ By our lady, Guido, you are too handsome 
for a cavalier; your face and hair would kill 
with envy half the beauties of Orleans, should it 
be their misfortune to see you.” 

“If I had been consulted, I should have en- 
dowed myself less liberally with attributes that 
would rather please a maiden than a young man, 
who has to win by his sword or his pencil,” 
answered Guido, with a smile, and slightly col- 
oring. “Methinks I would like a right earnest 
cut of a cutlass across my face, so that it would 
give me a more manly air!” 

“Not so, nephew! You are manly enough, 
with all your beauty! Ye gods! I have seen 
your eyes flash, your nostrils quiver, and your 
whole frame dilated like Mars in battle! That 
is what amazes me, to see so much lion-like 
courage united with such maidenly charms.” 

“ You mock, uncle !” 

“No, by the rood! But I see we shall quar- 
rel, and I would as lief rouse a lion as thy high 
spirit, Guido. Soto my night's adventure! I 
have seen her !” 

“T rejoice with you. And did she receive you 
less coldly than before ?” 

“I did not speak with her. That is yet to 
come. But thou wert never in love, and wilt 
care little to hear what I have to say.” 

“I can sympathize, nevertheless, uncle. Tell 
me all. I would hear how this haughty lady 
treats thee! And I have curiosity to see her, 
also, that I may with my own eyes witness if 
thy large commendations of her are near the 
truth.” 

“ Thon shalt behold her, and soon.” 

“Then I am to go up to the city ?” 

“ No, she is to come to the brigantine.” 

“ Will she of her free will ?” 


“ With her free will, or without her free will, 
she shall yet grace this cabin with her presence, 
Guido,” answered Don Conrado, with a frown. 
“Tt is my time to play the tyrant, now that I 
have the power. She has had her play, and now 
comes the game into my hands. I did not see 
her to speak to her. Tito, whom I sent up from 
the Englisk bend, two days ago, in advance of 
our vessel’s approach to the city, reported cor- 
rectly tome. The house which he discovered, 
was that of Don Gareia de Armas. So imme- 
diately upon my landing, to-night, I made my 
way there to reconnoftre, preparatory to taking 
further steps to see her and lay my suit once 
more at her feet !” 

“ Well, uncle ?” 

“ Well, it would seemga that the very Sathanas 
himself is against me im this love-matter. While 
I was surveying the outside of the house, which 
is as strong as a castle, an American officer comes 
up, stops beneath her balcony, and serenades her 
with words of the most impassioned language.’ 

“ Then she is, doubtless, beloved by him !” 

“ Por peste! You mention it as coolly as if it 
were the lightest thing in the world, that I, after 
sailipg across the sea to throw myself at the feet 
of the only woman I ever loved—should find her 
the inamorata of a young and dashing cavalry 
officer. It is plain, boy, you were never in love.” 


“ Never, uncle!” answered Guido, quietly. 

“ One of these days you will know how to feel 
forme! Iam yet2 young man! Iam not too 
old for a maiden of nineteen! There is no rea- 
son why she should not at the first have accepted 
my hand! But she shall take it now, with all 
its stains! I found this new lover serenading 
her. So I swore in my heart his destruction ; 
but not until she threw him a bouquet, tied with 
her hair, and enclosing a note. This was more 
than I could bear; but I have the note and tress 
here! He carried off the flower!” 

As Don Conrado spoke, he placed on the in- 
laid India table, before Guido, the paper and 
lock of hair. He read the one, and examined 
the other with admiring interest. 

“Jt is dark as the wing of the raven, uncle! 
and it is soft asthe down of the ermine, while 
it is as glossy as the silk of Florence! It is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful hair. It must be a lovely 
neck, cheek and brow that such shining drapery 
as this shades and beautifies !” 

“No words, nephew, can desqibe her loveli- 
ness !” 

“T begin to have some curiasity to see her !” 

“If the fates prosper me thom shalt not live 
many days longer with thy curiosity being unsat- 
isfied. Having picked up these trophies, which 
escaped the serenader’s eye, I pursued him, and 
at length encountered him; but a fighting old 
fetfow came out of a house near by, to his aid, 
and I did well to get off without being slain ; as 
it was, he has ruined my cutlass with gashes an 
half ell deep. The officer was armed only with 
a pistol, with which he would have killed me ; 
but Tito turned it aside. He then stabbed him, 
and we retired, having, I doubt not, put an end 
to any more serenadings from that quarter; for 
the officer fell from loss of blood. It was with 
difficulty we got off, as we were pursued by the 
gend’armes ; but I managed to embark in safety, 
and get away from the city. Thus you have 
the history of my night’s adventure. It has re- 
sulted in discovering to me the certainty of Dona 
Gertrude’s being in the city, and in putting out 
of the way a rival.” 

“T trust the lover is not slain,” answered 
Guido. 

“Tt matters not. It will keep him out of the 
way till I can manage my affair.” 

“ And how do you expect to proceed ?” 

“Tn this way. I shall try and obtain an in- 
terview with the haughty beauty, and even beg 
her favor, if need be; for he who stoops, may 
only stoop to conquer. I will urge my suit with 
all the eloquence in my power; and my deep 


_ love for her will give me words of fire !” 


“If she be not melted by them, what then 
will you do, uncle?” asked the nephew, who was 
engaged in idly sharpening a crayon in a golden 
porte-crayon. 

“T shall then change my mode of attack. If 
she will not be won with lovey she shall be won 
by strategy and power. I have not come thus 
far, Guido, to amuse myself. I have sworn that 
I will not leave New Orleans without the lady, 
won fairly, or won foully; and I will abide my 
oath.” 

“How will you obtain possession of her, 
uncle ?” 

“That remains to be seen—that must be 


thought about. The house is strong, and may 
not easily be entered. But then I will think of 
that after having had an interview with her !” 

“And this interview will take place to-mor- 
row or the next day.” 

“ Will you go up to the city with me, or re- 
main on board? I shall leave the vessel before 
day, and send her down to await intelligence 
from me, below the English Turn, some eight 
leagues below the city.” 

“I will go to the city with you, uncle; I havea 
desire to see it.” 

“ Then let us to the deck.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NEW ENTERPRISE. 


Wuewn Don Conrado reached the deck, the 
faint blush of dawn was flushing the east. Guido, 
having exchanged his robe-de-chambre for the 
becoming costume of a young Castilian gentle- 
man, shortly appeared. Don Conrado then pro- 
ceeded to give his orders to his lieutenant, Ran- 
dolpho: 

“ As soon as we leave the vessel, you will 
weigh anchor and drop down the river a few 
hours until you come to the villa of M. La —, 
where I stopped when ascending. Then you 
will anchor half a cable’s length from the land 
and allow no communication whatever, either 
with the shore, or any craft, or boats in the riv- 
er; and especially keep watchful against any 
boats approaching you from the city during the 
night; for I may get into trouble, and be be- 
trayed, and an expedition sent to take you. 
Keep the guns shotted and arms ready; cable 
stopped so as to be slipped if need be; and ey- 
erything prepared for sudden flight.” 

“Si, senor capitano, you shall be obeyed,” 
answered the lieutenant, with nautical brevity. 

“I may be absent a week—perhaps longer— 
and it is possible you may see me in three days. 
Act as if you expected me every hour.” 

“ Si, senor capitano.” 

The cutter was now brought alongside; and 
Tito, having previously placed in it the port- 
manteau belonging to the captain, his master, 
and Guido, they descended into it. Four men 
selected out of the crew for their courage and 
coolness rowed the boat, and Rodrigo took his 
place in the stern sheets to steer her, while the 
captain and his nephew took opposite cushions. 

“Now mark well my commands, Lieutenant 
Randolpho,” said the captain, as the boat shot 
away from the armed sides of the brigantine, 
and took its course up the river close in with the 
shadows of the shore. 

“We will keep up this bank, Rodrigo, until 
we get higher than the city, and then cross to the 
quay at the foot of Rue Poydras. There the boat 
can be concealed beneath the pier among the 
fishing boats, says Jean the boatswain, who 
knows the city, without attracting attention. 
You and the men will take lodgings near in one 
of the Italian cafes, but always one of you must 
be found on watch near the boat.” 

“And where shall we go on reaching the 
quay ?” asked Guido. 

“To the cafe of Loupe de Blase! We will 
remain there until our plans are matured. We 
can trust him !” 

The tall masts of the brigantine faded into 
the gray mist of morning, and soon they saw 
her under sail and moving down till she was 
lost to their gaze. The day grew clearer each 
moment, and one after another the streets of the 
city opened upon their sight as they pulled up 
the stream. The buildings that were highest 
caught the morning beams, which glowed like 
burnished gold from the dome of the St. Charles 
and the pyramidal towers of St. Patrick; and 
soon the more humble towers and turrets and 
battlemented roofs shone with the sunlight. 

By this time they were two miles above the 
point where they had left the brigantine. The 
sounds of the city, which as the day broke came 
across the water to their ears one by one, were 
now increased to a confused roar of iron wheels 
rolling over the granite pavements of the re- 
sounding streets. Even the murmur of voices 
was borne to them sounding like distant hum of 
bees. The long tiers of dark-hulled and tall- 
masted ships, the squadrons of steamers, the 
small fleet of coasting craft each arranged in its 
proper place along the crescent sweep of the 


shore, came in sight one after the other. With (i 


the rising sun ‘a thousand flags of every nation 
draped the spars and staffs of the shipping; and 
from a small American sloop-of-war at anchor 
in the river, came the blue smoke and sharp re- 
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port of the morning gun. From the tower of 
the cathedral swelled musically upon the breeze 
the matin bell, its deep and sacred tones ming- 
ling with every other sound as if to sanctify the 
whole. At least such was the thought that 
passed through the mind of Guido as he listened 
and gazed with deep pleasure at all the varying 
features of the scene. Don Conrado, however, 
slept reclined at length upon the crimson cush- 
ions of his boat, overcome by his vigils and fa- 
tigues of the sleepless night he had passed. 

At length the boat gained a point above the 
Marine Hospital, and Rodrigo directed her 
course into the stream to cross over to the city. 
As he did so, Guido observed a spy-glass lev- 
elled at them from the gangway of the sloop-of- 
war. 

“The quartermaster taking his observations, 
senor. It means nothing about us,” answered 
the young seaman. 

Their course was crossed and re-crossed con- 
tinually by fishing-boats, ships’ yawls, shore- 
boats, drift-wood skiffs with their single occu- 
pants. At length they reached the quay and 
run the boat inamong a fleet of threescore or 
more. Conrado now awaked and secing that 
they were at the land, gave further directions 
about the disposition of the boat; and then fol- 
lowed by Tito, the two cabelleros made their 
way along the quay until, after turning two or 
three corners, they found themselves at the en- 
trance of a cafe of modest pretensions in the 
French quarter of the city. There were two 
doors, one more private apparently than the 
other, and which led by a few stairs to a hand- 
some room in the rear. Tito who went in ad- 
vance and seemed to know the place, having led 
the way to this room, so as not to pass through 
the public coffee-room, disappeared for an in- 
stant, leaving them seated at a marble table 
which was marked with the impress of wine- 
goblets, and beneath which lay two or three 
of the handsome Mexican cards which the 
American soldiers introduced into their own 
land. 

“This place is quiet and secluded. It suits 
my purpose, as Ihave no desire to be known 
abroad,” said Don Conrado, as he lounged wear- 
ily upon a fauteuil. 

At this instant Tito returned, followed by a 
dark, full-faced Frenchman, whose black brows 
seemed to hang habitually over his eyes, as if 
with the desire to conceal the wickedness of 
their ordinary expression. He, therefore, looked 
at you through a sort of cheveur-de-frise of bristles 
like a lion glaring at you through the bars of his 
cage. He had a villanous turn-up nose, a wiry 
mustache, a scar on his left cheek, and another 
sad one across the right corner of his mouth, the 
length of his finger, as if it had been done with 
adragoon’s cutlass. His hair was cut short to 
his square-topped head like a recently discharged 
convict, and his whole aspect was that of a man 
who had lived a bad life, and whose hand was 
familiar with crime. He now wore a white 
apron appropriately dabbled with blood—that of 
a pullet, doubtless, which he had just been kill- 
ing—and a little blue cap that did not cover but 
a third of his huge head. 

Upon seeing his guests he stopped and looked 
hard a moment at Conrado, and, then, as if fully 
satisfied of his cognizance, he advanced, bowing 
and extending his hand: 

“ Welcome, noble captain! I am proud of 
this honor.” 

“ We seek your house, Loupe,” answered the 
captain of the brigantine, without making any 
movement to rise from his reclining attitude to 
shake hands with his host, “to remain a few 
days as quictly as possible. I am glad to see 
you are doing so well. Getting richer here than 
at the old way, eh ?” 

“ Yes, senor capitan, money is plentier on the 
land than on the sea; and, besides, one isn't 
here constantly in danger of a crick in the neck. 
I hope you have been prosperons, senor ?” 


“ Was I ever known to be otherwise, man ?” 
somewhat haughtily retorted Captain Conrado, 
as if he could not brook the suspicion that the 
question implied. “How long hast thou been 
here? When Tito informed me he had stumbled 
on you keeping a cafe, I could hardly credit it. 
But I hope we shall find thee as good at thy 
new trade as at thy old. Fangh, man, go and 
take off that blood-begrimmed apron ; it makes 
me think you have been doing murder, and come 
fresh from it to serve us.” 

“I will do as you please, senor; but I have 
done with such affairs now. I confess every 
month, and take the holy sacrament four times 


in a year; for I am a penitent man!” Here he 
held down his head and tried ineffectually to 
look as he fancied a saint should look. 

Conrado laughed slightly, and then with s 
wave of his hand, said, “Provide me a room! 
Serve me yourself. Make known to no one that 
you have such guests as we are. I would not 
court the public eye.” 

“T understand, sir; I will see that your wish- 
es are all gratified. You have gold plenty, I 
doubt not !” 

“ Ah, yes; you shall be well paid. I see your 
piety has not diminished your love of money, 
Loupe ; but this is an instinct and cannot be got 
rid of by confession like a man’s sins. Hast 
thou good Bordeaux in thy casks ?” 

“ None better in the city, senor capitan.” 

“ Bring a bottle or two, and, then, when thou 
canst free thyself from thy duties come and let 
me talk with thee !” 

The host was then leaving his room, but with 
his gaze so intently fixed on Guido, that his 
uncle said : 

“TI forgot to tell thee who this is. It is my 
nephew; he will occupy my apartmerts with 
me.” 

“ Nay, with your permission, Uncle Conrado,” 
said Guido, “I will leave you to your room 
without intrusion, and seek another cafe. It 
will suit you better to be alone; and my irregu- 
lar hours might annoy you!” 

“Do as thou wilt, Guido.” 

“T can give the noble young gentleman a fair 
chamber and good appointments, senor,” said 
Loupe. 

“No,” answered Guido, who conceived an ir- 
resistible repugnance to the host of the cafe, “I 
will seek quarters at the hotel St. Louis. When 
thou hast need of me thou wilt know where to 
find me!” 

Thus speaking, he rose; and as Don Conrado 
made no other objections than that he might not 
be found when most needed, he prepared to 
leave, promising to report himself three times a 
day at the cafe. Loupe looked gloomily after 
him as he departed, followed by Tito with his 
valise. When he had gone, after having delayed 
a@ moment to converse in a low voice with his 
uncle, the latter seeing that the door was closed 
and that Loupe remained still in the room, said, 
in a voice between contempt and familiarity : 

“ How in the name of all the devils, Loupe de 
Blase, do I find you here? I thought you had 
been in your own place down below there two 
years ago !” 

“Tt was after the capture of the schooner, 
senor, and so many of my comrades were shot 
and hanged that I thought Spain was too hot 
for me, and so I came across the sea in a Cadiz 
ship bound for this place.” 

“ But I thought you were hanged ?” 

“No, senor, I made my escape with the rope 
about my neck, by being so fortunate as to 
snatch a cutlass from an officer and cut my way 
through the crowd; but not you see without 
getting an ugly cut across my face. I leaped 
the cliff of the terrace into the sea, and with my 
cutlass in my teeth, swimming to a fishing-boat 
on which a man and boy were engaged in catch- 
ing fish, whom I compelled to row me straight 
out to sea. As night soon came on, under cover 
of the darkness, I made them put back and land 
me on the coast. Thence I made my way to 
Cadiz; and, now, senor, you see me here keep- 
ing a quiet cafe, and getting along in the world.” 

“So it would seem.” 

“ And if I may be so bold, senor capitan, how 
do I have the surprise of seeing you in New 
Orleans ?” 

“I am here ou private affairs of my own, 
Loupe, and shall trouble you but a few days” 

“ As long as it may please you, senor capitan. 
This room is at your service to receive your 
friends in at twelve pesos the week, and there is 
another in the rear, very private, at nine pesos 
the week, very handsomely furnished.” And 
here the host opened the door and exhibited a 
small, but fine chamber. 


“ They will do exactly, Loupe.” 

“T am pleased to hear it. I would ask, senor, 
if you are still in the Spanish navy ?” 

“Do not be inquisitive, Monsieur de Blase.” 

“ A thousand ‘pardons, senor capitano. I am 
your humble servant.” 

“ And would cut my throat for two scndi !” 

“ O, senor !” 

“Leave me to myself; and when I need you, 
I will ring this silver bell which I see here on 
the table.” 

The keeper of the cafe bowed and quitted the 


apartment. After he had disappeared, the cap- 
tain of the brigantine paced the room several 
times up and down as if in deep thought—as if 
the presence of this man had called up the past, 
unpleasantly. Leaving him to his disagreeable 
reminiscences, we will now change the scene of 
our story to the shop of the artillery-man, Gi- 
berto. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE WOUNDED OFFICER-—DEVELOPMENT 
LOVE. 


In the small upper room where we saw Clif- 
ford and the soldier seated the night previous, 
the American officer now lay stretched upon a 
cot, almost unable to move from the severity 
with which he had been wounded. As it became 
necessary for Giberto to look after his shop and 
customers below, Clifford was left alone; but, 
as he had only to be quiet and suffer, it was but 
little moment whether he had company all the 
time or not; but the interest felt in him by the 
old soldier was so great, that every ten minutes 
he would run up stairs to ask how he was, or if 
he could do anything forhim. As the young 
American, in one of these intervals, was think- 
ing about his misfortune in being so long likely 
to be deprived of the sight of Donna Gertrade, 
he heard Giberto salute with unusual cordiality 
some one who entered his shop. 

“Ah, good morning, amigo! I am glad to 
see you! How is Don Garcia to-day ?” 

“ He is well, senor Giberto, and wishes you to 
take this roll of tobacco and make him two box- 
es of the same sort of cigaritos that you made 
last.” 

“Excelente! Iwill do it. When shall you 
want them ?” 

“ Two dozen of them by night, and the rest at 
your leisure, this or next week.” 

“ His commands shall be obeyed! Have you 
heard the news, senor ?” added the soldier to the 
servant of Don Garcia. 

“ Nothing bad, I hope, senor Giberto ?” 

“A sad misfortune! There lies up stairs an 
American officer wounded by an assassin near 
my door, last night !” 

“An American officer? Do you know his 
name ?” 

“ Captain Clifford—the bravest man that ever 
drew steel.” 

“Tt is the same, then! I hope he is not dan- 
gerous ; for he is a friend of Don Garcia. Last 
night he serenaded la senorita. It must have 
been on his way home. When did it happeng” 

* About half past twelve.” 

“That would be about the hour. I shall be 
the bearer of sad news; for this officer has of 
late been a frequent guest at our house. Tell 
me how he is that I may answer such questions 
as they may put to me, and how it happened ?’ 

* He was attacked by two men—one who 
looked like a cavalier—about twenty yards from 
my shop; and would have been assassinated but 
for my aid. As it was, he received an ‘ugly 
wound with a dagger under the right side, from 
which he bled freely. Ihad him conveyed at 
once up stairs, where he now lies. He has had 
a good surgeon, and is doing well.” 

Some other customer now coming in, the con- 
versation ceased, and the Cuban took his leave. 

“Now,” said Clifford to himself, “I shall 
know whether Donna Gertrude cares for me. If 
she feels a tithe the passion that burns in my 
breast for her, I shall hear from her before many 
hours. This sweet hope made him forget his 
sufferings, so that Giberto when, at length, he 
could leave his shop to visit him, secing the 
cheerful expression of his face, expressed his 
surprise. He then made known the visit of Don 
Garcia’s servant, and his believing that Don 
Garcia would send to see how he was, if not 
come himself. 

Donna Gertrudis, or Gertrude—for the name 
is either in the Spanish—was in her boudoir en- 
gaged at-her harp in practising a piece of music 
that Edward Clifford had composed and pre- 
sented her, and which they had sung together. 
She would sing a few bars, and then pause with 
her fingers lingering upon the harp, as if forget- 
ting her task, and indulging the more pleasura- 
ble thoughts of the donor. The soft, dreamy 
eye, the deep-breathing bosom, the expression of 
tender sentinient that played about her mouth, 
all betrayed her love for him who occupied her 
thoughts. 

Suddenly her reveries were interrupted by the 
entrance of her father. His face wore an ex- 
pression of ill news; and her cheek paled in an- 
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ticipation of some sad tale. She could ‘hot 
speak to ask what he bore to her upon his hesi- 
tating tongue. 

“ Ah, my child! This is heavy news! Such 
a noble gentleman, too !” 

“Who? not—?” 

“ Captain Clifford has been assassinated !” 

“ The words went like lightning to her heart, 
She‘uttered a wild shriek, and would have fallen, 
but he caught her, adding quickly : 

“JT don’t mean he has been killed, but only 
wounded; and not fatally—not fatally—did I 
not understand you so, Gaspar ?” 

“§i, senor. He will recover.” 

“Thank the blessed saints for those words 
Gaspar?” she said, trying to rally. “Tell me 
all? Where did you hear this?” she asked, 
with an earnestness that plainly told Don 
cia the secret of her love. : 

“Tn the shop where he lies ?” 

“ Shop ?” 

“Si, senorita! He was taken to the shop of. 
senor Giberto who makes cigars, where he has 
had a surgeon and is doing well. Iam assured 
by Giberto that he need not be in bed more than 
three weeks.” 

“Poor Edward! I fear that it is worse than 
you say. How did it happen ?” 

“Tt was the work of two assassins; and but 
for Giberto, who heard the contest—for he de- 
fended himself bravely—he would have been 
killed !” 

“Good Giberto! He shall not go unreward- 
ed,” said Gertrude, warmly. “Where is the 
shop 

“ Nay, daughter, you must not go,” said her 
father, seeing her lay her hand upon her man- 
tilla. 

“And wherefore, my dear father? He has 
been our guest; he is our friend! He is in a 
poor fabricator’s shop ; he can have no comforts ! 
Will you go and have him removed hither? 
Here we can nurse him till he recovers !” 

Don Garcia was silent. He regarded his 
daughter’s enthusiasm with surprise. He little 
dreamed that the American soldier had inspired 
in her heart so profound and earnest a passion. 
He reflected a moment whether he should try to 
repress it, or let her continue to love the young 
officer. He at once came to a resolution that it 
would be in vain to oppose it, and that he would 
not attempt to do so; but he regretted that she 
should have loved unknown to him, when in a 
former case she had refused to give her heart 
where he had wished her to give her hand. 

“Tt matters not,” he reflected ; “there is no 
prospect now of her union with Don Conrado 
de Beltran, and I will not, out of revenge on 
her, oppose this current of her affection ; for the 
American officer, if he lives, will be an honora- 
ble match for her. A woman’s heart where it 
*takes a bent can never be turned another way. 
The young man is worthy of our regard, and I 
will yield to her wishes; and, besides, on his 
recovery, I may prevail on him to give his sword 
to our cause.” 

“ Father, you hesitate.” » 

“No. He shall be removed hither and be our 
guest till his recovery. Gaspar, you will have a 
room ready for him.” 

Gertrude placed her arm about her father’s 
neck and kissed him with affectionate gratitude. 

“Why, my child, this is a great discovery I 
have made,” he said, half tenderly, half in re- 
proo! hod 

“ Sir?” 

“That you love this young officer. I never 
suspected this.” 

She held her head down and blushed ; for in 
her anxiety for her wounded lover, she did not 
reflect that she was laying open to her father's 
eye the secret of her bosom. 

“It is true, sir,” she said, ingenuously. 

“ You loved not where I would have had you 
love, child; and now you have given your 
whole heart where you did not know that I 
should be willing you should give your hand.” 

“I did not think of loving him, sir, at first. 
It stole upon me insensibly. But now that you 
know it, I will not try to disguise it.” 

“ And are you sure that he honors your love, 
my daughter? Are you sure that he loves you 
in return? Thou should’st have been sure of 
this before you betrayed to him the state of your 
own heart.” 

[To BE ConTINvED] 


> 


Let us convince others, if we can; but wheth- 
er or no, let us do what is right. If opposed, we 
to the exer- 


have only to improve the 
cise of some other virtue. 
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CLEAGON'S PICTORIAL DRANING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE TOWER AND ALARM BELL. 

The bell which our artist has sketched for us 
here, is one of enormous size and capacity. It 
was manufactured by H. N. Hooper & Co., and 
weighs 21,612 pounds. A fair idea of its rela- 
tive size may be had by comparing it with some 
of the famous bells of Europe. The great bell 
of St. Paul’s, London, weighs only 8,400 lbs. 
The celebrated Great Tom, of Lincoln, weighs 
but 9,894 lbs. The Great Tom, of Oxford, but 
17,000, lbs., and the bell of the Palozzo, at Flo- 
rence, but a trifle over 17,000 lbs. St. Peter's 
bell, of Rome, weighs 18,607 Ibs; the great bell 
at Erfurth, 28,224. St. James’s bell, at Moscow, 
127,836, and that of the Kremlin, 443,772. Thus 
it will be seen that the bell herewith presented, 
is exceeded in weight by but few manufactures of 
the kind in the world. 

The iron bell-tower, in Thirty-third street, was 
constructed by Bogardus & Hoppin, corner Cen- 
tre and Duane streets, New York. It is built 
upon the principle of their patent for cast iron 
houses, which has recently become so generally 
popular in the southern cities. The immense 
fronts of the Baltimore Sun building, measuring 
175 feet, and five stories high, built by them for 
Messrs. Abells & Co., of the Baltimore Sun 


newspaper, to be used for their extensive busi- 
ness, has been pronounced one of the most im- 
posing facades in the United States, and proves 
that iron, as a building material, is superior to 
stone or brick, for economy, security, and the 
beautiful and graceful designs which it is made 
to assume, at a comparative low cost. 

The present structure measures 100 feet in 
height ; it is divided into six stories, resting 
upon fluted columns of about 12 feet in length. 
The whole is surmounted by a neat temple, of 
Grecian design, intended as a lookout. A 
winding stair-case of iron extends from the base 
to the house on the top. The tower weighs 
nearly 100,000tons. The builders were confined 
to a limited appropriation from the corporation, 
and have endeavored to produce as graceful a 
model as the means admitted. 

Messrs. Bogardus & Hoppin have introduced 
in this tower a new iron beam, which they have 
recently invented ; it is constructed upon a sim- 
ple law of mechanics, and the weight which it 
will support may be demonstrated to a fraction : 
it is very light, and is afforded at half the cost 
of the ordinary wroughtiron beams. This beam 
accomplishes the great desideratum for stores 
and warehouses recuired te support great weights, 


or for country houses, as a means of security 
against fire; and is almost a substitute for the 
wooden beam, so obnoxious to insurance com- 


panies. 

The tower is anchored to a solid rock. The 
shafts are of solid iron, and about 10 fcet in 
length, and by an ingenions arrangement the hole 
is drilled at the bottom twice the size of the top ; 
the shaft is split and dropped upon a wedge, 
and driven home, and entirely fills the opening. 
This renders the support remarkably secure, and 
would not be shaken by ah earthquake. The 
great weight of the bell adds to the firmness of 
the iron structure. 

The system of fire alarms as practised in New 
York is a perfect one, and the erection of such a 
structure as this bell tower, and the liberal ex- 
penditure for a bell that shall be efficient and 
fally equal to the purpose designed, is highly 
creditable to the city authorities. The introduc- 
tion of Croton water into New York has rendered 
the fire department of the city able to cope with 
the devouring element with every advantage in 
their favor, and here in Boston, our own Cochit- 
uate has proved too much for any fire casualty 
that has yet occurred. But these are queer 
times, and no man knows what an hour will 


bring forth in the way of wonderful inventions. 
We see that an English article, called a fire an- 
nihilator, is about to be introduced into this 
country by P. T. Barnum and others, that will put 
out fire faster than water can possibly do. Wa- 
ter is the natural enemy of fire, but here is one 
which, though an unnatural one, is said to be 
absolutely more efficacious. If this is true, every 
man will have his own fire engine in his own 
house, as these annihilators are represented as 
being extremely portable and handy to use. 
The agent used is a species of confined gas; 
you turn a screw, aim the pipe at the proper 
point, and the fire is “ nowhere.” 


ENERGY. 

Energy is omnipotent. It dispels the clouds 
that surround bor of to-day, and 
to-morrow he is basking in sunshine. It trans- 
forms the hovel into a palace. It builds our cities, 
and —or the wilderness into fields of —_ 

in. It navigates our rivers, digs the ne 

which unites lakes with the sea; it whitens the 
ocean with sails. It levels the hills, plunges 
through the mountains, bridges the valleys, and 
paves the road with iron from city to city, over 
which teeming thousands are borne with almost 
incredible speed. It erects the great highway of 
thought on which the lightning courier sean 
messages from State to State througheut the 
length of our great Union.—£x. paper. 


From forty to sixty, a man who has properl - 
lated himself, may be considered as in do pras of 
life. His matured strength of constitution renders 
him almost impervious to the attacks of disease, and 
experience has given his judgment the soundness of 
almost infallibility. His mind is resolute, firm and 
equal; all his functions are in the highest order; he 
assumes the mastery over business ; builds up a com} 
petence on the foundation he has formed in early 
manhood, and passes through a period of life attended 
by many gratifications. Having gone a year or two 
past sixty, he arrives at a critical period in the road 
of existence ; the river of death flows before him, and 
he remains at a stand-still. But athwart this river is 
a viaduct, called “ ‘The Turn of Life,” which, if cross- 
ed in Safety, leads to the valley of “old ege,” round 
which the river winds, and then flows beyond without 
a boat or causeway to effect its passage. The bridge 
is, however, constructed of fragile materials, and it 
depends upon how it is trodden whether it bend or 
break. Gout, apoplexy, and other bad characters, 
also, are in the vicinity to waylay the traveller, and 
thrust him from the pass; but let him gird up his 
loins, and provide himself with a fitting staff, and he 
may trudge on in safety with yor composure. To 
quit metaphor, the “ Turn of Life” is a turn either 
into a prolonged walk, or into the grave. The sys- 
tem and powers having reached their utmost expan- 
sion, now begin either to close like flowers at sunset, 
or break down at once. One injudicious stimulant— 
a single fatal excitement, may force it beyond its 
strength—whilst a careful supply of props, and the 
withdrawal of a!l that tends to force a plant, will sus 
tain it in beauty and in vigor until night has entirely 

set.— Zhe Science of Life by a Physician. 


| Adversity exasperates fools, dejects cowards, draws 
| ont the faculties of the wise and industrious, puts the 
modest to the necessity of trying their skill, awes the 
opulent, and makes the idle industrious. 
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THE ABSENT BRIDEGROOM. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNB. 


CHAPTER L 

ORE than half a century has glided away, 
since in an old gray, substantial farm- 
house, situated in one of the rural districts of 
England, and about ten miles from the seacoast, 
dwelt the family of Silas Rushton, consisting of 
himself and wife, their daughter Ellen,and a male 

and a female domestic. 

Ellen, who was now cighteen, had for two 
years been betrothed to a young man by the 
name of Charles Winslow. He was second mate 
of an East Indiaman, and it was full time for 
him to return from the second voyage he had 
made since he had risen to his present rank, 
when, as arranged by them, previously to his de- 
parture, he and Ellen were to be married. Ellen, 
as well as her parents, had experienced great 
solicitude on Winslow’s account, the last twenty- 
four hours; for the storm, known as the equi- 
noctial storm, which generally takes place about 
the twentieth of September, had been raging 
with a fury which uprooted trees, threw down 
chimneys, and in one or two instances unroofed 
houses. Since noon, however, the wind had 
blown with less violence, and near the close of 
the day, as Ellen stood at the window, looking 
out upon the lead-colored sky, and listening to 
the fitful wailings of the blast, which seemed to 
her the voice of the storm-spirit from the troubled 
sea, the setiing sun suddenly darted his beams 
through a rift in the clouds. Almost at the 
same moment, she descried in the distance, 
Ralph Huskins, who the moment the tempest 
had so far subsided as to render it practicable, 
had been sent to the nearest post-town, about 
four miles distant, to learn if there were any 
news from the sea-coast. 


Ellen’s cheeks flushed, then turned deadly 
pale, while, though Ralph had spurred his horse 
into a brisk trot, it appeared to her that he never 
would arrive. She met him at the door, and he 
placed a letter in her hand. It was from Charles 
Winslow, and informed her that the ship in 
which he sailed fortunately arrived safely in port 
at the first coming on of the tempest. “He 
should not,” he said, “obtain his discharge, so 
as to be at the farm-house under three days from 
the date of his letter.” 

“Tt will be your birthday, my dear Ellen,” it 
went on to say; “let it also be our wedding-day. 
My stay in port will be short, and I wish to have 
opportunity to introduce you to my widowed 
mother, and my sister Mary, before my home is 
again on the deep. If agreeable to you and 
your parents, I should like to have as many of 
my old friends and acquaintances, belonging to 
your neighborhood, present on the joyful occa- 
sion, as can be conveniently accommodated.” 

Ellen’s parents did not object to the wish ex- 
pressed by young Winslow, for they approved of 
their daughter’s choice, and there was nothing 
to do, except to prepare the wedding feast, and 
invite the guests, all of which, Mrs. Rushton 
said, could be easily accomplished. 


As Ellen was an only child, and would, there- 
fore, one day, inherit her father’s property, and 
as she was, moreover, one of the best, and cer- 
tainly the loveliest girl among all who dwelt in 
that part of the country, Charles Winslow was 
considered not a little fortunate in obtaining the 


promise of her hand, in preference to half a score 


of rivals. 

One of these rivals—Mike Reever, by name— 
was at first highly incensed, and openly threat- 
ened to be revenged on Winslow, for, as he was 
wont to say, “cutting him out.” He was wrong 
in making use of this phrase, for Ellen, had she 
never seen Charles Winslow, would, after certain 
incidents came to her knowledge, which gave 
an insight into his true character, have rejected 
him with disdain. 

This vindictive spirit cherished by Reever to- 
wards Winslow, after a while, gave place to a 
better state of feelings, or, at least, appeared to 
do so, and the last time the favored lover made 
@ visit to the old farm-house, his demeanor to- 
wards him was perfectly friendly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rushton’s feelings of hospitality 
would have prompted them to invite all who had 
the least claim to their acquaintance, on so mo- 
mentous and joyous an occasion as their daugh- 
ter’s wedding; as it was, they were obliged to 
limit the number to their relations and their 


Me nearer neighbors, among whom was Mike Reever. 

—— Sree 


“I wish,” said Dame Rushton, to her husband, 
“that there was a decent excuse for passing by 
the ill-favored churl.” 


«I don’t blame you for your wish,” he replied, 
“but it wont do to put such a slight upon him, 


for it will wake up the old bad feeling he used to 
have against Charles, and there are few I would 
not rather have for an enemy than Mike Reever. 
He is one of them that would not be ashamed to 


strike in the dark.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Ar the carly dawn, mingling with the last 
fleeting shadows of night, a wreath of blue smoke 
rose up from the chimney of the old farm-house, 
while such articles of food, which would admit 
of being served cold, such as pies, pastries, and 
above all, several loaves of bridal-cake, were al- 
ready in the preliminary stage of preparation. 

Ellen’s bridal dress had long been prepared, 
for she knew that Winslow would not be able to 
remain long on shore. 

Ralph Haskins, the moment he had finished 
his breakfast, mounted on. one of the plough- 
horses, in whose gravity and staid demeanor, 
suited to the service in hand, perfect confidence 
could be reposed, rode forth to deliver verbal in- 
vitations to all, who, either by proximity or con- 
sanguinity, possessed any claim to be included 
among the wedding guests. The sun shone 
with unusual splendor, soon piercing the morn- 
ing mists, which gradually ascending from vale 
and stream, for a few minutes lingered around 
the hill-tops, wreathing them with a snow-white 
drapery, and were then lost in the sunny atmos- 
phere. The brightness of the day, and the clas- 
ticity of the air, joined with the lively, bustling 
aspect of everything in and around the house, 
prescient as it was of the long-wished-for com- 
ing of Charles Winslow, whom they regarded 
with a warmth of affection nearly equal to that 
bestowed on their daughter, expanded the 
hearts, and gave an unwonted animation to the 
spirits of farmer Rushton and his good dame; 
causing them to be so much in charity with all 
mankind, that when their thoughts reverted to 
the remarks made by them, the evening previous, 
respecting Mike Cheever, they were conscious 
of a feeling nearly akin to remorse. 

Ellen, too, seemed happy and joyous, and she 
was so to a certain extent, yet every now and 
then—though for a moment only—a strange 


- gloom would darken her spirits, while suddenly, 


as if an icy hand touched her heart, a cold thrill 
would run through her frame. Its recurrence 
was so frequent, and appeared to her so singu- 
lar, that at last she could not forbear mentioning 
it to her mother. 

“ La, child,” was the reply, “ it is only because 
you are a little nervous from having your feel- 
ings wrought up so during the sterm. As soon 
as you have time to rest a little, twill all pass 
away, I'll warrant you.” 

Ellen tried to think it was so, yet the gloom 
and the icy chill continued to harass her more 
than ever. 

The day appointed for the bridal, proved as 
bright and cloudless as its predecessor, and the 
invited guests, in season for the hour designated 
by Ralph Huskins, some on horseback, others in 
vehicles of various descriptions, and a still great- 
er number on foot, were seen approaching the 
farm-house in different directions. 

Conjectures as to what Ellen’s dress would 
probably be, and whether the handsome sailor 
bridegroom would not bring her something for 
the occasion very beautiful from over the sea, 
formed the principal theme of conversation 
among the maidens, while a number of the 
young men could not help expressing their sur- 
prise, not to say indignation, that she should 
take up with a sailor, when she might have had 
her pick of the young farmers. That her choice 
should be sanctioned by her father as well as her 
mother, was a matter of still greater wonder, 
and served, ir their estimation, to materially 


‘lower the reputation he had formerly sustained ° 


for good sense and sound judgment. 

Those among the men, whose years made 
them more sedate, naturally discussed subjects 
which they deemedof deeper import—such as 
crops and tie corn laws, or the last speech in 
Parliament, at the same time that their thrifty 
wives boasted of the excellence of their butter, 
cheese and poultry. 

As they drew near the dwelling of the Rush- 
tons, the air redolent with the savory and spicy 
odors of sirloins of beef, fat geese and turkeys, 


and the never-forgotten plum-puddings, diverted: 


their thoughts to the feast to which they had 
been bidden, and all feelings, except those of the 
most friendly and genial nature, seemed to van- 
ish in the smoke, which, circling from every 
chimney of the hospitable mansion, was wafied 


to regions unknown. If there were any excep- 


tion, it was Mike Reever; but his was a coun- 


tenance, so “by the hand of nature marked,” 
that it seemed incapable of giving expression to 
any except the darker and sterner emotions and 
passions. 

All were struck with the appearance of Ellen. 
They had always been sensible that she was a 
very lovely girl, but now, arrayed in her dress of 
India muslin, and a set of handsome pearl orna- 
ments, which had been sent her by Winslow, a 
number of weeks previous, by a homeward 
bound vessel, she looked far more beautiful than 
they had ever seen her. 

“Yes,” said Lucy Grey, Ellen’s principal 
bridesmaid, in reply to a remark of one of her 
associates, “she looks beautiful, but she does not 
seem happy, and while I was assisting her to 
dress, she said, ‘I don’t feel as if any of us would 
sce Charles Winslow to-day !” 


As Mr. Rushton was a dissenter, or noncon- 
formist, the marriage ceremony, instead of being 
performed at church, was to take place beneath 
his own roof; directly after which, the guests 
were to assemble at the festive board, spread in 
the ample kitchen, which extended the whole 
length of the house 

All who were invited had arrived, and the 
clergyman, with a dignity and solemnity suited 
to the occasion, had been seated in the great 
arm-chair, fall half an hour, awaiting the arrival 
of the bridegroom. But he came not. The 
company, who at first, had been merry and 
chatty, gradually grew sober and less talkative, 
and, at last, when the old eight-day clock chimed 
out the hour which had been set for the perform- 
ance of the ceremony, and he still remained ab- 
sent, there was an ominous shaking of heads, 
and a low whispering among the guests, while 
keen and impatient glances were directed to- 
wards those windows which commanded a view 
of the road by which he must come. 

A few, so impatient had they become, softly 
glided from the room, and leaving the house by 
a back entrance, ascended a hill, which rose ata 
short distance, whence the eye could trace the 
windings of the road for nearly a mile 

Among these was Lucy Gray, for she had 
watched the blanching cheek’of Ellen, and hoped 
to be able to terminate her suspense a few min- 
utes sooner, by descrying the tardy bridegroom, 
while yet at a considerable distance. As she 
went forth, her eyes accidentally fell on Mike 
Reever, who, though he left the room with the 
rest, instead of proceeding to the hill, stood 
leaning against a tree. Lucy almost recoiled at 
the strange expression of his countenance. In 
it, there seemed to her, to be a blending of craft 
and malignancy, altogether horrible. At that 
moment, she felt firmly persuaded, that whatever 
had prevented the arrival of Charles Winslow, 
Mike Reever was at the bottom of it; and so 
sure did she feel that he would not come, she 
abandoned her intention of ascending the hill. 


“How did Charles expect to come?” asked 
Phebe Layton of Lucy. 

“ In the stage-coach as far as the post-house, 
where they exchange horses—the rest of the 
way on horseback or afoot,” replied Lucy. 

“ Who knows, then,” said Phebe, “ but the 
coach may have broke down or overturned, 
which causes Winslow’s delay.” 

“ It may be so—J didn’t think of that,” said 
Lucy, and a sudden gleam of hope brightened 
her countenance. 

Lacy returned, and ‘quietly resumed her seat 
by the side of Ellen, who sat so pale and mo- 
tionless, that she might almost have been mis- 
taken for a statue. 

The assembled guests every moment became 
more and more restless and impatient: somé 
because their sympathies were so painfully ex- 
cited on Ellen’s account, others by knowing that 
the delicacy and flavor of the viands prepared 
fer their entertainment would be more or less 
injured by the protracted delay. 

The minute hand of the clock showed that 
half an hour more had gone. Up to this time, 
Ellen’s parents had hoped that Charles Winslow 
would come. Now they gave him up, and 
though their hearts were sad, strove to assume 
an appearance of cheerfulness, while with the 
warm and frank hospitality by which they were 
ever characterized, they insisted on those present 


taking their seats at the table. Most of them 
gladly complied, though a few declared that 
Ellen’s pale face had deprived them of all appe- 
tite. One young man—William Markman by 


name, and the favored lover of Lucy Grey— 


took the maiden aside, and told her that he was 
going to ride over to the post-house, in order to 
ascertain if anything had delayed the arrival of 


the stagé-coach. 

“Don’t go alone,” said Lucy. “ His absence, 
I am afraid, is occasioned by foul play, and your 
own safety may be endangered.” 

“ Foul play, Lucy—why should there be ?” 

“You cannot have forgotten Mike Reever’s 
threats of revenge, when Ellen rejected him and 
accepted Winslow.” 

“That is nothing. Mike was in a passion at 
the time he made the threats you allude to. He 
soon cooled down like other persons, who are so 
foolish as to be passionate, and by this time, 
cares nothing about it.” 

“You are mistaken—he is as malicious as 
ever, and if you had seen how he looked when 
you and others went to the top of the hill to see 
if Charles were coming, you would be of my 
mind. I could not help thinking that he knew 
perfectly well why Winslow had failed to come.” 

“T shall not have to go alone,” replied Wil- 
liam. “See, there are Ellen’s father, your 
brother James, and several others, leading their 
horses from the stables. They will get the start 
ot ine, if I don’t mind.” 

In less than three minutes, Mr. Rushton, Wil- 
liam Markman. James Grey, and several others 
were riding rapidly in the direction of the post- 
house. 

When arrived, they were told that the stage- 
coach had reached there at the usual hour, and 
that all the passengers who had alighted, resumed 
their seats when the coach was ready to preceed, 
except Charles Winslow, who started on foot, 
as he said, for Mr. Rushton’s. It was now three 
hours since, they were told, and as he appeared 
perfectly well, in excellent spirits, and walked 
as long as he remained in sight, at a brisk pace, 
an hour would have carried him to Mr. Rush- 
ton’s door. He took with him only a small 
bundle, tied in a silk handkerchief, leaving a 
trunk, marked with the initials of his name, 
and some other luggage, which, he said, he 
would send for the next day. 


These circumstances served only to deepen 
the mystery concerning the disappearance of 
Winslow, for the road was by no means solitary, 
and had not, for many years, as any one could 
remember, been in bad repute. There was, 
however, a dark lane, which turned off in the 
direction of the seacoast, of which smugglers 
used formerly to avail themselves, it was said, in 
order to visit certain secret haunts, but which 
had long been so overrun with bushes and bram- 
bles, as to be almost impassable. 


William Markman, as he recalled to mind 
what Lucy Grey had said concerning Mike Ree- 
ver, thought of this lane, and in his own mind, 
determined to examine it, when they returned. 
He communicated his intentions to the rest, and 
they all halted, when arrived opposite the place, 
while William Markman and one or two others 
alighted from their horses, the better to examine 
it. 

Near its entrance, they found that the grass 
was beaten down, as if several persons had been 
engaged in a violent struggle. That Wiaslow 
was one of them appeared certain, from finding 
his bundle lodged in the midst of a cluster of 
bushes, as if he had hastily tossed it away to free 
himself from its encumbrance at the time he was 
assailed. He was, without doubt, soon over- 
powered, and their progress could easily be 
traced through the lane, but when it, at last, 
opened upon a wild, desolate tract of country, 
composed of abrupt hills and precipices, and 
deep ravines, there was nothing to guide them. 
There were, doubtless, secret caves and recesses, 
where persons could conceal themselves with 
little chance of being discovered, and, as none 
of the party were armed, they did not consider 
it prudent to continue their search, where they 
might be shot down by unseen hands. A short 
cortsultation was, therefore, held, in which it was 
decided that it would be best to return, and hav- 
ing properly armed themselves, renew the scarch 
in the morning. It was now, withiii af hour of 
sunset, and by the time they arrived at the farm- 
house, it was quite dark. ; 

At early dawn, a party of nearly a dozcn ac- 
tive and fearless young men set forth in search 
of Winslow, but after the most vigilant search, 
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and the strictest inquiry, they were obliged to 
return, without having made any satisfactory 
discovery. 


CHAPTER III. 


Days, weeks and months glided away, yet 


nothing transpired to throw any light upon the 
fate of the young Most people believed 
that he had been murdered, and suspicion began 
darkly to fall on Mike Reever, as the instigator 
of the crime. 


At first, he frequently ealled at the farm-house, 
and did his best to make himself agreeable to 


Ellen. His presence, however, inspired her with 
feelings of aversion, and even horror, which she 
made no effort to conceal. In common with 
others, she suspected that Charles Winslow had 
disappeared through his agency, yet she could 
not bring herself to believe that his life had been 
taken. This belief did not arise from any faith 
she had in Reever’s humanity: it was rather 
owing to a kind of presentiment, which no pro- 
cess of reasoning could overcome. As on the 
day appointed for her bridal, the thought that 
Winslow would not come, continually haunted 
her, so now, a golden ray, in spite of herself, 
would pierce through the gloom, which darkly 
veiled the future. She felt thatshe and Winslow 
would meet again. 

A year had passed away. It was the anniver- 
sary of the day on which the guests had been 
bidden to witness the marriage of Charles and 
Ellen. The circumstance of Winslow's singular 
disappearance was freshly revived in the minds 
of many, and it formed the theme of conversation 
in many a neighboring cottage and farm- 
house. 

Farmer Rushton and his wife spoke of it be- 
tween themselves, though they made no allusion 
to it in the presence of Ellen. With an intuitive 
delicacy, they felt that it was best to leave her 
to her own thoughts and emotions—that there 
was a sacredness in her sorrow, with which even 
they should not intermeddle. The sun shone as 
brightly as on that day, and there was the same 
elasticity and balminess in the air ; circumstan- 
ces, which conspired to bring it back more viv- 
idly to mind. 

Though in the early part of the day Ellen's 
spirits were deeply depressed, tewards evening 
—strange as it might appear—the same hopeful 
feelings which hitherto, at times, had cheered 
and sustained her, returned with so much force 
and energy that, yielding to what appeared to 
her its prophetic whisperings, she seated herself 
by a window, where she kept watch with as 
much earnestness as if she had real grounds for 
expecting to see Charles Winslow suddenly ap- 
pear in sight. Her mother noticed her with the 
deepest anxiety and concern, fearing that, at 
last, her daughter’s reason was giving way. 

Ellen continued at the window till distant ob- 
jects could no longer be discerned. She then 
with a sigh drew the curtain and took her usual 
place at the fire-side, where her parents had al- 
ready seated themselves. Mrs. Rushton was 
knitting, and Ellen, undoing a small parcel 
which she had taken from her work-box, dis- 
closed a blue and silver purse, which was nearly 
completed. It had been intended for Charles 
Winslow, and she had never found courage to 
finish it. 

“Tt needs only a few more stitches,” she said 
to herself, “and I will finish it and give it to 
Lucy Grey.” 

Cesar, the farm-dog, being of a social dispo- 
sition, had ventured to desert his usual post in 
one of the out-houses, and had taken his station 
where he could at the same time enjoy the 
warmth and brightness of the fire, and occasion- 
ally, from beneath his half-closed eyelids, obtain 
a look of his master’s face—and what he prized 
still more highly—of Ellen’s. At the moment 
she formed the determination relative to the ap- 
propriation of the purse, he suddenly roused 
himself, and, uttering a quick, half-suppressed 
bark, ran to the door, and then turned his bright, 
sagacious eyes upon Ellen, as if asking her to 
open it. As she rose to obey his mute appeal, 
she stopped a moment, for she imagined she 
heard footsteps near the house. The dog evinced 
impatience at the slight delay, and the instant 
the door was opened, bounded into the entry, 
{ and through the outer door, which had been left 


es partly unclosed. His joyful bark was answered 


by a voice which thrilled the hearts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rushton with mingled emotions of joy and 
dread. . 

“ Where is Ellen?” said Mrs. Rushton, look- 


ing around in a bewildered manner, as if just 
awakened from a dream. 

At the sound of the voice, Ellen, with the 
words, “He has come!” sprang through the 
open door almost as quickly as her canine 
friend, and her mother’s inquiry was answered 


by her re-entrance, half-supperted by Charles 


Winslow ; while Cesar, forgetful of the gravity 
due to his mature years, and the dignity of a 
patronymic derived from the illustrious histori- 
an, statesman and general—to say nothing of 
the first five Roman emperors—frisked and ca- 
pered around them in a manner which leaned 
strangely to a state of rejuvenescence. 

For the next fifteen minutes, a great many 
questions were asked, and none satisfactorily 
answered. Dame Rushton, the whole of the 
time, as if moved by some invisible machinery, 
was gathering together the best the larder af- 
forded, and placing it on the table, impelled by 
akind of vague idea—which doubtless has its 
origin in the hospitality she so well loved to in- 
dulge—that he, of course, must wish for some- 
thing to eat. 

When at last, the joyful hurry of their spirits 
had a little subsided, and even Cesar had ceased 
his gambols, and contented himself with merely 
wagging his tail, Winslow briefly informed them 
of the incidents which took place after he left 
the stage-coach which conveyed him as far as 
the post-house. 

When arrived at the head of the lane which 
diverged from the road in the direction of the 
sea-shore,he was suddenly surrounded by a num- 
ber of armed men, who, as quickly as the difli- 
culties of the way would permit, conveyed him 
to a cave, where they remained till about mid- 
night. They then carried him to a fisherman’s 
hut near the sea, and in the morning, as had 
been preconcerted, gave him up to a press-gang, 
in search of recruits for the fleet commanded by 
Admiral Sir John Jervis. For the bravery he 
displayed in several engagements—in one of 
which, a victory was gained over the Spanish 
fleet-—he was rewarded by promotion, and at the 
time of his return held the rank ot lieutenant. 


While secreted in the fisherman’s hut, he over- 
heard a conversation, by which he found that 
the persons who had seized him and conveyed 
him thither, were smugglers, and had been em- 
ployed by Mike Reever, who possessed facilities 
fur enabling them to secrete their goods, with 
little risk of detection. 

As Winslow’s leave of absence did not exceed 
two months, in a week after his return, Ralph 
Huskins again set forth on the same discreet 
plough-horse, as on a former occasion, to invite 
the friends and neighbors “to come,” as he said, 
“vo see Charles and Ellen married.” 

This time, Mike Reever was not among the 
guests. He went away, no one knew whither, 
the next day after Winslow’s return. Nothing 
occurred to mar the enjoyment of any present; 
and after the ceremony was performed which 
made Ellen the wife of Lieutenant Winslow, as 
everybody was careful to call him, he was 
obliged, in answer to the numerous questions 
asked him, “to fight his battles o’er again,” 
which, though done in as modest a manner as 
the nature of the case would permit, made him 
appear such a hero in the estimation of his audi- 
tors, that they predicted he would, before many 
years, be an admiral. 

The prediction was ultimately fulfilled, while 
Mike Reever, whose attempted revenge resulted 
so differently from what he had hoped and 
expected, lost his life about the same time on 
board a pirate vessel, during a bloody engage- 
ment which terminated in its capture. 


> 


ANECDOTE OF GENERAL SCOTT. 


Old Stephen Carmichael, with whom we were 
acquainted several years since, when residing in 
Pekin, used to tell with much gusto, the follow- 
ing anecdote of Gen. Scott at Lundy’s Lane. 
We give it in the old soldicr’s own language: 
“ My tirst battle,” said uncle Steph., doubling 
his huge tists and giving his arm a peculiar twist 
as it handling his musket in the “ present.” “ My 
tirst battle was at Lundy’s Lune. ‘Ihe men of 
my company were all newly enlisted, and we 
were ordered to the attack under the terrible fire 
of the isritish. Mvery time a volley was fired 
by the enemy, our heads would juke and bow 
towards the ground, and 1 tell you, boys, I 
thought every minute would be my last. But 
presently, wien our men had halted, Scott rode 
up, and raising himself in his stirrups, said to 
us: ‘American soldiers! Pay no obeisance to 
the British! You don’t owe them any! For- 
ward march!’ I tell you, boys, after that lan- 
guage, I thought no more of the British bullets.” 
—Peoria Kepublican. 


(Written for the Pletorial Drawing-Room Companion. | 


In the garden’s cool retreat, 
Where bright gul is blooming fair, 
Burdening on the ambient air 

Fragrance sweet ; 
Where the honeysuckle twines, 
And the creeping myrtle climbs 

O’er the wall: 
While the plaintive chiming wells 
From the ancient chapel bella, 

In yon olden antique hall. 


Let us list the mournful monodies, 
Chimed from each iron tongue ; 

How unlike the mellow peal, 

Of the melodies that steal, 
Sweetly rung, 

From the golden evening bells, 

When melodiously wells 
O’er the plain, 

Pleasant chimes upon the ear, 

Bringing memories loved and dear 
Back to our hearts again. 


Let us sit beneath the vine-leaves, 
Dancing lightly in the breeze, 
Round the fragrant mignonette, 
Gemmed with pearls of dewy wet, 
Hum the bees; 
There ambrosial nectars drinking— 
While our memories are linking 
In bright chain, 7 
Are the long forgotten tears, 
Brought from the mist of fading years, 
By that sad peal again. 


On the palpitating bosom 
Of the fragrance-burdened air, 

Comes the vibrating pealing, 

While the dimming tears are stealing 
Sadly there ; 

For the veil of years upflinging, 

Now those solemn tones are bringing, 
Buried long,— 

Youthful sorrows, long unbidden, 

Which, like tragic legends hidden, 
Live now alone in song. 


Sadful memories are creeping 
Slowly round us as we hear 
Gleams of hopes once brightly fair, 
And of young love’s dawning there, 
Cherished dear ; 
Of the griefs of the heart-broken, 
And the past’s departed tokens, 
Do they tell; 
Comes their dark and deep revealing, 
As now sadfully are pealing 
Forth those ancient chapel bells. 
Cornwall, Vt., Sept., 1851. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


Brown is a decent man, you will experience 
no shock. He is taking stock of all his informa- 
tion: Greek, there’s a dual number and a tense 
called aorist, and one verb in the grammar is 
called tuptoo, there’s A&schylus, and there’s He- 
rodotus, and there’s a war called Peloponnesian, 
and Xerxes. Latin, I know some—lct me see— 
“bis dat qui cito dat;” “ ingenuas didicisse,” &c., 
and there’s “post hoc non propter hoc,” and 
there’s “sic vos non vobis,” which goes on mel- 
liki—something, but it is not usual to quote the 
rest, so it don’t matter my not knowing it. I 
know a whole line, by the by. “O fortunati 
minimum sua si bona norint.” Come, that 
would fetch something in the House of Com- 
mons. I think it’s from Ovid. There’s the 
A tan Age and Coriolanus. Brutus goes 
with liberty and Tarquin’s ravishing strides—a 
verb agrees with its nominative case. English 
history, there’s Arthur—round table—Alfred 
burnt oatcakes—Henry VIII. had a number of 
wives, was the son of Queen Elizabeth, who 
wore a stiff frill and didn’t marry. George III. 
had two prime ministers, Horace Walpole and 
Mr. Pitt. The Duke of Wellington and Napo- 
leon, and Waterloo, also Trafalgar and Rule 
Britannia—O, and there’s Aristotle, shone in a 
number of things, generally safe to mention. 
Plato and friendly attachment—Mem. avoid 
mentioning Plato, there’s something about a re- 
public, on which I don’t feel safe when it’s occa- 
sionally mentioned. Botany: sap, the blood of 
trees—the leaves of flowers are called petals— 
also parts are called pistils, which I could make 
a pun upon if I knew what they were—cosines 
in algebra, the same, which would make play 
with cousins—plus and minus, more and less— 
there’s a word rationale, don’t know whether 
French or Latin, but extremely good to use— 
foreign politics I don’t make much of, not un- 
derstanding history of foreign countries. Ger- 
mans, I know, dreamy, Klopstock—know his 
name, and think he was a drummer. Gerter 
was great. And I think there’s an Emperor 
Barbarossa, but Mem., be cautious, for I’m not 
sure whether that’s not the name of an animal. 
Understand animals, having been twice to the 
Zoological Gardens. Have read: Shakspeare—not 
Milton, but it’s safe to praise him. Fine, a good 
epithet to apply to him.— Defence of Ignorance. 


The sword may pierce the bearer, 
Stone walls in time may sever ; 

Worth steel and s 
That keeps men free for ever.— Moore. 


GOLDEN RULES OF LIFE. 


All the air and the exercise in the universe, 
and the most liberal table, but poorly suffice to 
maintain human stamina, if we neglect other co- 
operatives, namely, obedience to the laws of ab- 
stinence, and those of ordin gratification. 


We rise with a headache, and set about puzzling 
ourselves to know the cause. We then recollect 
that we had a hard day’s fag, or that we feasted 


over-bounteously, or that we staid up very late; 
at all events, we incline to find out the fault, 
and then we call ourselves fools for falling into 
it. Now, this is an occurrence happening almost 
every day; and these are the points which run 
away with the best portion of our life before we 
find out which is for good or evil. Let any sin- 
gle individual review his past life; how instan- 
taneously the blush will cover his cheek when 
he thinks of the egregrious errors he has un- 
knowingly committed—say unknowingly, be- 
cause it never occurred to him that they were er- 
rors until the effects followed that betrayed the 
cause. All our sickness and ailments and a 
brief life depend upon ourselves. There are 
thousands who practise errors day after day, and 
whose pervading thought is, that everything” 
which is agreeable and pleasing cannot be hurt- 
ful. The slothful man loves his bed; the toper 
his drink, because it throws him into an exhilar- 
ative and exquisite mood ; the gourmand makes 
his stomach his God; and the sensualist thinks 
his delights imperishable. So we go on, and at 
last we stumble and break down. We then be- 
gin to reflect, and the truth stares us in the face, 
ow much we are to blame.—Home Journal. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Reom Companion.]} 
FALSE SPIRIT. 


BY HAMILTON @. DUBOIS. 
0, why must the strains from my harp be so sad 
When its golden strings tremulously heave, 
And like the wild notes from the death-stricken bird, 
But sorrow and agony breathe! 


In vain do I now touch the soul-breathing strings, 
And awaken a livelier air ; 

The low voice of sorrow its wild wailing brings, 
And turns all its notes to despair. 


For the spirit that dwelt in its every part, 
And breathed in its every strain, 

Has vanished! now leaving that trembling harp 
To quiver and vibrate with pain. 


I took the lone harp and again touched the chords, 
And its false spirit strove to forget ; 

But still every breath, with its music and words, 
Awoke fond remembrances yet. 


They sang of that form on which angels might gaze, 
And envy the loveliness there ; , 

Of those bright starry eyes with their silvery rays, 
And that brow with its dark midnight hair. 


And as they thus sang, 0 how soft and how clear 
The melody floated around ; 

°T were sweet as if Annie’s low voice mingled there, 
And whispered in every sound. 


And I eung then of truth, and quickly the strain 
Grew harsher each word that I spoke ; 

And when I but breathed her sworn vows o’er again 
The straining chord quivered—and broke! 


That harp and my heart are so closely entwined 
That they tremble and vibrate as one ; 
And the same hand that rends its soft strings will find 
The chords of my heart are undone. 
Williamsport, Md., Sept., 1851. 
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A TOUCHING POEM. 


We don’t know where we have met the fol- 
lowing, but a more beautiful, thrilling and pa- 
thetic piece of poetry we never read : 

“On a log sat a frog, 
Crying for his daughter ; 
Tears he shed till his eyes were red, 


And then jumped into the water— 
And drowned himself.” 


Without making any great pretensions to crit- 
ical acumen in such matters, we venture the 
opinion that the extravagant encomium bestow- 
ed upon this poem is unmerited. Besides the 
utter improbability of the story, we conceive that 
there is a pathos in the closing line which great- 
ly detracts from it as a finished metrical compo- 
sition. The poet, accustomed in his sentimental 
rambles to visit the vicinity of frog-ponds, may 
at some time have seen a frog musing upon a 
log, but the author must have been gifted with a 
most exuberant fancy, to enable him to imagine 
that the “tears he shed till his eyes were red,” 
were for the loss of “his daughter.” Other woes 
may have weighed upon his spirits and oppressed 
his sensitive heart. Griefs unknown to mortals 
may have impelled this disconsolate frog to take 
the leap so fearfully described by the poet; or it 
may have been that he was only indulging in 
his habitual ablutions, and that the thought of 
suicide never entered his mind. In the latter 
case, the assertion that he “ drowned himself,” is 
unwarranted. Such a reflection upon the whole 
race of frogs should not be lightly indulged in. 
On the whole, we must record our judgment 
against the poem, both on account of its improb- 
ability and its abrapt and inharmonious close. 
We believe that we have many correspondents 
who could handle a similar subject much better. 
—Savannah News. 
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CLEAGON'S PICTORIAL BRAVING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HE initial letter at 
the head of this ar- 
ticle represents the 
trunk of the Char- 
ter Oak as it now 
appears. The hole 
into which the 
charter was thrust 
is seen near the 

\. roots. Some years 

since a party of 

heys celebrating the “Glorious Fourth,” threw 


some fireworks into it, and, being a mere shell 
filled with rotten wood, it took fire, and it re- 
quired the greatest exertions of the fire depart- 
ment to save it from destruction. Since then 
it has been closed by the Hon. Isaac Stewart, the 
proprietor of the grounds on which it stands. 
Beneath the tree is shown the case in which the 


the rooms of the Connecticut Historical Society 
at the “ Wadsworth Atheneum.” 


MAIN STREET AND THE STATE HOUSE. 
This is a view in the centre of the city, look- 


ture is seen the State House. This building is 
situated in a small triangular park bounded by 
State and Main streets and Central Row, and is 


STATE HOUSE, MAIN STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


similar in style to the City Hall, New York. | trees is the “ Wadsworth Atheneum,” on the 
It is occupied by the State Senate and Assem- | same side with which is St. John’s Church 
bly, the Governor and other State officers, be- | (Episcopal). This spire rises to the height of 
sides some of the local courts. Inthe Assembly | one hundred and ninety feet from the base. In 
chamber is the original portrait of Washington | the extreme distance on the right of the picture 
by Trumbull. Over the building to the right of | is seen the spire of the South Congregatioual 
the cupola is seen the spire of the “Unitarian | Church. This church is a division of the Centre 
charter was sent over and kept. Is is now in | Universalist Congregational Church,” in the | Congregational charch, which was itself organ- 
basement of which is the post-office. On Main | ized in Newtown, Mass., in 1633, under the pas- 
street, opposite the State House, the building | toral charge of the celebrated Rev. Thos. Hooker. 
with the phoenix upon it is the Phoenix Bank, 
just below which is seen the spire of the Centre | in New England, and is about one hundred and 
Congregational Church. This spire is one hun- | twenty feet wide and from one and a half to two 
ing down Main street. On the left of the pic- | dred and eighty-five feet high; and the interior | miles long. In the summer season it affords a 
of the building is sixty by eighty feet, and will | magnificent drive, branching, as it does, at either 
accommodate sixteen or seventeen hundred per- | end in several beautiful roads leading to the va- 
sons. Opposite this church and hidden by the | rious towns and villages in the vicinity. 


Main street is one of the handsomest streets 


WADSWORTH ATHENXUM. 

This handsome structure is situated on Main street 
upon the site of the old Wadsworth mansion, where 
Washington held his first interview with Count Ro- 
chambeau during the Revolution. The ground was 
given ‘to the city by Danicl Wadsworth, Esq., and 
the building was erected by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of the citizens. The value of the land is esti- 
mated at $16,200; the cost of the building was $34,- 
357—making its total cost, $50,200. It is built in the 
castellated style, of a species of gneiss from Glasten- 
burg, about nine miles from the city, and was com- 
menced in 1842 and finished in July, 1844. It has 
central towers seventy feet in height, and corner but- 
tresses fifty-six feet in height. 

The north division is occupied by the young men’s 
Institute for a reading-room and library containing 
10,000 volumes. 

The Natural History Society, with very handsome 
collections, occupy the first story of the south division, 
the second story for which is used by the Connecticut 
Historical Society as a library and museum. Jn this 
apartment the library of rare, valuable and costly 
books—the property of the Rev. Dr. Robbins, librarian 
of the society—is placed. The admittance to this 
room is free, and it is well worthy.a pilgrimage to 
view the many interesting relics of the early history 
of our country here collected. 

We have selected a few of the many curiosities con- 
tained in this apartment for illustration. 

The venerable and gentlemanly Dr. Robbins, the 
librarian, is not the least interesting of the many 
relics of former times which surround him. He is a 
bachelor of seventy-five years, and habited in the cos- 
tume of the days of Washington. No one can grasp 
his hand and gaze into his face without being struck 
with a sentiment of lofty admiration as he sees there 
the index of a heart overflowing with kindness. 
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REV. DR. ROBBINS. 


We present our readers with a likeness of this 
venerable man, copied from a daguerreotype 
taken expressly for us by Bartlett of Hartford. 


found in these rooms, our artist has sketched a 
few, the most important of which is a chest, for- 
merly belonging to Elder Brewster, who came 
over in the May Flower, which is not only of 
interest in that relation, but is rendered doubly 
so by a well authenticated tradition that the first 
civil compact by which the Pilgrim fathers 
bound themselves together, was drawn up and 
signed on the lid of this chest, there being no 
table at hand for the purpose. Its material is 
pine, and its dimensions are, two feet and a half 
high, four and a half feet long, and two fvet wide. 

Standing near by the chest is a common iron 
dinner-pot, which is invested with great interest, 
as having belonged, “once upon a time,” to 
Miles Standish, the hero-captain of New Eng- 
land. Below this cut is a representation of a 
cartouch-box, which bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “ This cartouch-box was worn at the battle 


of Bunker Hill by Gordis Lewis, a private in the 
company of Captain, afterwards Colonel James 
Clark, of Lebanon, Conn. During the engage- 
ment, a musket ball from the enemy struck the 
box, the effect of which is still to be seen, and 
which probably saved the life of the wearer. 
Presented by Alex. Fitch, a grandson of Abm. 
Fitch, in whose family Mr. Lewis was a laborer 
at the time of the battle.” 

Tn another part of the room is preserved the 
sign of Gen. Israel Putnam when he kept tavern 
at Brooklyn, Conn.,in 1768. It is made of pine, 
painted alike on both sides with a full length 
portrait of Gen. Wolfe, who is represented as 
dressed in the uniform of a British general offi- 
cer, and as a work of art, merits much praise. 


The portrait is said to be very correct, and is 
intended to be a copy of West’s picture of the 
death of Wolfe. 


| Cen WOLF E 


Within a glass case, in the immediate vicinity 
of the sign, are the vestand shirt worn by Col. 
Ledyard when assassinated at Groton, opposite 
New London. The colonel was in command of 


the small garrison which made such a gallant 
defence of the fort, until—their ammunition be- 


ing expended—they were compelled to surren- 


der at discretion. The enemy, composed of f}| 


Tories and Hessians, rushed in, and their com- 
manding officer demanded “ who commands this 
fort?” “I did, but you do now,” mildly replied 
Col. L., at the same time presenting the hilt of 
his sword to the blood-thirsty monster, who, 
seizing it, immediately ran it through the body 
of the colonel, who fell dead at his feet. The 
vest and shirt exhibit the points of entrance and 
exit of the steel, and are in an excellent tate of 
preservation. 

Below we give a fac-simile of this venerable 
relic. 


VEST OF COL. LEDYARD. 


There are many other relics of ancient times 
deposited here, but our limited space will not 
permit us to notice them. . 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
This is a theological institution connected 
with the Episcopal Church, and is beautifully 
located in the centre of a park at the corner of 
Bliss and College streets. It is governed bya 
board of trustees with the Rt. Rev. T. H, 
Brownell, S.T.D., LL.D., as Chancellor The 
faculty consists of the Rev. J. D. Williams, 
§.T.D., President and Hobart Prof. of Belles 
Lettres and Oratory; Duncan L. Stewart, M.A., 
Prof. of Ancient Languges; Rev. Abner Jack- 
son, M.A., Prof. of Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, and Lecturer on Chemistry; Jobn 
Brocklesby, M.A., Prof. of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy; Geo. Sumner, M.D., Prof. 
of Botany; Rev. Thomas W. Coit, §.T.D., Prof. 
of Ecclesiastical History; Hon. W. W. Ells- 
worth, LL.D., Prof. of Law; Samuel B. Beres- 
ford, M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, 
Rev. Jas. Rankine, M.A., and Rev. Sam’! Bene- 
dict, Tutors, R. T. Rankine, M.A., Librarian, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, COND. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Reom Companion.] 


THE GREEK PIRATE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


ee the following sketch, the reader is not 
indebted to the writer’s imagination. The 
incidents herein related are but afew among 
tens of thousands, equally as thrilling, which are 
connected with the gross injuries and final 
downfall of the once noble Greeks. Every top- 
pling wall and prostrate column speaks to the 
beholder some tale of wrong, and even the dark 
and dismal streets of the once proud Athens 
might, by their silent story of woe, draw tears 
from other hearts than those of Greece. 

It was just at dusk, many years ago, after the 
iron heel of <he turbaned Turk had trodden 
down the liberties of Greece, that a young man 
made his way down from the city of Athens, 
leaving Pireus to the right, towards the sea- 
coast. He was not more than five-and-twenty 
years of age, stoutly built, and wearing that ex- 
pression of countenance and manner of conduct 
which, at a single glance, betray the determined, 
resolute man. Just outside of the entrance to 
Port Lion, about half a mile from-the stone pe- 
destal upon which used to stand the large mar- 
ble lion, from which the port took its name, laid 
a small boat in which were two men, and to- 
wards this spot the above mentioned individual 
took his way. 

“Where is the brig, Matho ?%” asked the new 
comer, as he laid his hand upon the bows of the 
boat and pushed her off from the land, after 
which he leaped on board. 

“She is just off the cape, nearly fifteen miles 
from here,” replied the elder of the two boat- 
men. “But tell me, Parthenius, are you deter- 
mined to go on board to-night ?” 

“To-night?” repeated Parthenius, while a 
sudden flash shot from his dark eye. “ Yes; and 
ere it be light again, my vessel shall have passed 
through the Silota.” 

“What has happened, my dear captain, that 
should thus change your plans? I thought you 
were to sail southward.” 

For a moment the young captain gazed to- 
wards the harbor; and then slowly raising his 
finger, he said, almost in a whisper—but in a 
whisper so deep that the embryo hurricane roar- 
ed in its meaning tones : 

“Do you see where those spars rear their ta- 
pering points above the hill ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That is the bloody Turk. The last remnant 
of the mountain bad that sought liberty among 
the rocks, now lay in the hold of yonder ship; 
and among them is a white-haired old man who 
is to be sacrificed because he has fought for 
Greece. That man is my father; but as sure as 
there is a just God in heaven, he shall not be 
delivered up to his death thus. To-morrow 
morning the Turk sails for the Marmora, but, 
by the powers of Olympus, she shall never cut 
its dark waters with a Greek prisoner on board. 
Azotus !” 

“Sir,” returned the younger of the boatmen, 
who was thus designated. 

“Step the mast and loosen the furling-line. 
And you, Matho, stand by to shove her head 
round.” 

As Parthenius spoke, he seated himself at the 
helm of the boat; and in a few moments more, 
her broad sail caught the breeze. 


A few words will explain all that the reader 
need understand up to this time. When the ty- 
rant foe first overran the fertile plains of Attica 
Old Parthenius gathered several hundred of his’ 
countrymen together among the mountains, and 
there they determined to defend themselves and 
their daughters. The younger Parthenius had 
also gathered together a band of choice spirits, 
but the sea was chosen as the theatre of his ac- 
tions; and as Greece was now yoked by the 
Turkish power, our youthful hero was, of course, 
held in the light of a pirate. No other vessels 
suffered at his hands save those of the Turk ; but 
among them, his ravages had been so extensive 
that every seaport along the coast rang with the 
tale of his deeds. The son was still at liberty, 
but the gray-haired sire was a prisoner, and the 
headsman’s blood-stained cimetar awaited his 
arrival at Constantinople, whither he was to be 
sent to meet his doom. 

The moon was just peeping up over the 
island-dotted bosom of the Archipelago as the 
light quiac of Parthenius shot from the land, 


and, with a moderate, but fair wind, she made 
her way towards Cape Colonna. It was near 
midnight when the boat rounded to alongside of 
the brig, which lay at asingle anchor just off 
Keratia, and as soon as the young captain had 
gained the vessel’s deck, he ordered the anchor 
to be hove up and sail made as soon as possible. 

“Marco,” said he to his first officer, who had 
remained in charge of the brig, “I would have 
our brig within the straits of Silota before it is 
daylight, for I would lay off Cape Doro in the 
morning.” 

“ Silota!” returned the officer in astonishment. 
“T thought you were bound for Milo.” 

“Not yet,” said Parthenius. “Do you know 
the Isbar ?” 

“Do you mean the Turkish ship that lies in 
Port Lion ?” 

“ The same.” 

“T know her to be a stout ship.” 

“Well, she shall be mine: or, at least, she 
shall be within my power.” 

“Within your power!” iterated Marco, in 
utter amazement. “ Why, she has, at least, a 
hundred and fifty men, besides an armament 
three times as heavy as ours.” 

“Yes, she has a hundred and fifty men,” ex- 
claimed the Greek captain in a tone of bitter- 
ness ; “ but they fight for the paltry coppers that 
fall from the hand of the proud Turk, while we 
—we, Marco, fight for our homes—for the mem- 
ory of kindred that have perished, ties of affec- 
tion that have been snapped in sunder, and for 
the bitter wrongs that have been heaped upon 
our countrymen. In the hold of the Isbar goes 
my old father to his death; his noble band have 
been all shot down like beasts, or taken prison- 
ers, and the bloody Turk thinks he has con- 
quered. But he has yet to pass through my 
hands, and may his Prophet have mercy on him, 
for I will walk over the corses of them all if 
they stand between me and my father.” 


At that moment a voice from forward an- 
nounced that the anchor was apeak, and Marco 
turned to see after the loosening of the topsails. 
He knew that his captain never used idle lan- 
guage, and he knew also that what he had de- 
termined upon was sure to be carried into exe- 
cution; but how the Greek brig, with only fifty 
men, was to capture the heavy Turk, he failed 
to comprehend. Of one thing, however, he was 
certain—not a Greek that trod the deck of the 
vessel would flinch if Parthenius bade them 
go on. 

As the brig cleared the break of the land, the 
breeze came fresh and strong ; and when the sun 
rose on the next morning, she had rounded 
Cape Doro, and her main-topsail was laid to the 
mast. High above the shoal water in which the 
Greek had laid-to, towered a projecting cliff of 
bare rock, the summut of which commanded a 
full view of the broad sheet of water between 
Eubea and Andros ; and upon this eminence a 
sharp lookout was kept during the greater part 
of the day. But along towards night, the white 
topgallant sails of a heavy ship were made out 
away to the southward, and having become as- 


sured that the Turk was coming up through the . 


straits, Parthenius called the lookout down from 
his station, and got his vessel once more under 
way. The wind was fresh from the northward 
and westward, and the brig, taking it a few 
points free, stood off towards the coast of Scio. 
As the night darkened into a state of almost sa- 
ble gloom, with hardly a star to beguile the gaze 
of the mariner, Parthenius called his men all aft, 
and thus addressed them : 

“ My brave comrades, you all know, of course, 
the object of this cruise, for to Matho and Azo- 
tus, and to my brave Marco, I have already re- 
vealed it. Within the next six hours the proud 
Turk will have cleared the Cape, and without 
trouble I can cross his track, for I know the ex- 
act course he will steer. You know that some 
of our kindred lie chained upon his deck; and 
now, my men—hearts of Sparta and of Attica— 
I will lay you alongside of the Isbar; my foot 
shall be the first to touch the tyrant’s deck. 
Will you follow me?” 

There was no wild shout went up from that 
deck, nor was there any sudden burst of enthu- 
siasm; but fifty bright swords flashed in the 
rays of the deck lantern, fifty knees were bend- 
ed, and fifty lips gave to the air an oath that 
their countrymen should be free. 

Parthenius stepped back with a light tread, 
and seizing the wheel in his own grasp, he put 
the helm up and gave orders for wearing around 
upon the opposite course. The brig was upon 
the exact course of the ship, and the young cap- 


tain was confident that if he stood back in his 
own wake, he could not fail of coming in con- 
tact with her. The wind still continued fresh, 
nor had it altered from its point at nightfall, and 
so taking it upon the quarter, the gallant brig 
started back towards Cape Doro. Until after 
midnight the Greek kept on without interrup- 
tion. The deck lantern had been extinguished, 
the lighter sails taken in, and over a compara- 
tively smooth sea she seemed to creep rather 
than to sail, so stealthily and ghost-like were 
her movements. Parthenius had given the 
helm to Matho, and with his night-glass he had 
stationed himself upon the end of the bowsprit. 

It lacked some minutes of one o’clock when 
he came hastily upon the deck and ordered the 
topsails to be clewed up and the yards to be 
eased carefully down to the caps. The Turk 
was directly ahead, and in fifteen minutes the 
meeting must take place. The brig had noth- 
ing set but the fore and main-staysails, and Par- 
thenius rightly concluded that he should not be 
noticed till he was too near for the ship to avoid 
his purpose. 

“Arm! arm! every one of you!” said the 
Greek commander, as the tall spars of the Turk 
could now be clearly traced against an opening 
in the southern sky. “Arm to the teeth, and 
press forward to the larboard bow. Be ready 
for the leap, and remember that you strike for 
your kindred, for your God, and for Greece! 
You, Azotus, look well to the grapplings ; see 
that they are surely thrown. Let her come 
up—Luff! luff!” 

Matho put down the helm, and the brig, 
which had been gradually falling to leeward, 
now came up towards the looming bows of the 
approaching ship; and not until she was within 
a cable’s length did the Turk discover the prox- 
imity of the stranger. 


“ Hallo, there!” shouted the officer of the Is- 
bar, not yet able to discover the character or 
size of the brig. “Keep away! up with your 
helm! By the beard of the Prophet, the fel- 
low'll be afoul of us.” Then turning to his own 
helmsman, he exclaimed, “Down with the 
helm! Down with it, quick! Let go the jib 
and fore-staysail sheets. By the power of Allah, 
the fool will be sunk.” 

The Turk had taken the course which, of all 
others, the Greeks could most have wished ; for 
as the heavy ship came up into the wind she 
lost her headway, and in a moment more the 
bows of the brig grated beneath her fore-chains. 
Like dark spirits from the deep blue waters came 
the avenging Greeks, with the towering form of 
Parthenius at their head, they sprang upon the 
tyrant’s deck, and ere the turbaned Moslems 
could collect their scattered senses, a dozen of 
them had fallen beneath the retributive strokes 
of the strange invaders. 

“Strike for Greece! for Parthenius and Lib- 
erty !” shouted Marco, as he cut his way through 
the half-frantic Turks. 

“ The Greek Pirate!” cried the officers of the 
ship, as they heard that dreaded name—* then 
may Allah protect us.” 

When the Greeks first Loarded, one-half of the 
Isbar’s crew were below in their hammocks, but 
they soon began to crowd upon deck; they 
came unarmed, ignorant of what was going on, 
and most of them came only to their death! ‘So 
unexpected—so sudden had been the attack, 
that ere the Turks could arm themselves, the 
Greeks had gained the advantage, and still 
pressing on, they cut down all that opposed 


f them, until Parthenius stood tpon the quarter- 


deck. For a moment he dropped the point of 
his sword and gazed about him. On every side 
gleamed the sword and cimetar, and head afier 
head drooped and fell. At length a sharp, shrill 
ery arose from a number of Turkish officers who 
had crowded together upon the opposite side of 
the deck from where stood the Greek lion, and 
the call for mercy—for quarters—arose above 
the clash of the death-seeking steel. A proud 
look of triumph gleamed upon the Greek com- 
mander’s face as he heard that cry, and waving 
his sword high above his head, he shouted : 

“Hold! Back, Greeks!—back! Strike not 
another: blow except in defence.” And striding 
forward to where the battle raged hottest, he 
struck down the uplifted weapons, and bade the 
men stand back. 

In three minutes every sword hung dripping 
by its owner's side; and striding aft, to where 
stood the officers of the Turk, Parthenius 
shouted : 

“Now, proud Turk, lead forth your prisoners. 
Bring up that gray-haired old man whom you 


have doomed to the traitor’s death ; and, mark 
me, if harm hath been done to but a single hair 
of his head, every Moslem heart that now beats 
upon your decks shall send forth its blood in 
atonement.” 

With trembling limbs went the Turks to fal- 
fil this mandate, and ere many minutes had 
elapsed, twelve prisoners stood unshackled upon 
the quarter-deck. With a heart leaping proudly 
in its triumph and joy, Parthenius sprang for- 
ward and clasped his aged parent to his bosom. 

“God bless you, my noble son,” murmured 
the old man, as the tears of joy rolled down his 
furrowed checks. 

The Greeks took up the cry of blessing, and 
like the clarion’s peal rang their shouts of “ Par- 
thenius and liberty!” over the dark sea. 

The released prisoners were conveyed to the 
brig, and as Parthenius was about to step over 
the“side to his own vessel, he turned to the 
Turkish commander and said: 

“Go, thou infidel tyrant—go to your proud 
master, and tell him that Parthenius scorned to 
crush the poor viper that stung him! Tell him 
that the Greek scorns to glut his revenge on 
those who fight as slaves, at the beck of a still 
more slavish master; and tell him, too, that 
there be some Greeks who never will be slaves.” 


Six only of the brig’s crew had fallen. Their 
bodies were removed to their own vessel, and 
found their rest beneath the green sward of their 
native land, while the dark waters of the Archi- 
pelago received threescore of the fallen Mos- 
lems. 

Back from Athens, towards the small town of 
Marathano, where a quiet valley reposes between 
two gently sloping hills, there are a number of 
graves. One of them, which raises its marble 
slab a few rods up on the northern slope, bears 
the simple name of Pantnentus. The goat- 
herds who tend their flocks upon the neighbor- 
ing hills protect that slab from harm, and a pe- 
culiar light sparkles in their eyes as they tell 
over the deeds of him whose ashes repose be- 
neath it—who was once so dreaded by the Turk, 
and who was denounced by the Moslems as 
“Tne Greex Pirate!” 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Yoom Companion.) 
THE RICH AND POOR MAN. 


BY JOHN RUSSELL. 


Air.—For a’ that and a’ that.—Buans. 


Is there for victimed poverty, 
A thing men call the law? 
Or is it for pampered tyranny, 
Which can a long purse draw? 
For all that and all that, 
Our country free, and all that, 
Here “money makes the mare to go,” 
The gold’s the man for all that. 


What though no kings or lords are here, 
And we can vote and all that ; 

There’s no equality, *tis clear 
The poor ’s no man for all that. 

For all that and all that, 
The empty boast and all that, 

The rich man, though the greatest knave, 
Is king of men for all that. 


Now sce him with his golden store, 
His parchments, deeds and all that, 
He ’s gone to rob the widowed poor, 
And he’s a rogue for all that. 
For all that and all that, 
For jury, judge and all that, 
The rich man’s wealth will gain the day, 
The poor must suffer all that. 


Here gold can bribe truth from its aim, 
The lawyer, judge and all that; 

The poor no sympathy need claim, 
Since he ’s deprived of all that. 

For all that and all that, 
For murder, rape and all that, 

Gold cheats the halter of its rights, 
And robs the poor of all that. 


But let us pray that come it may, 
As come it must for all that, 

When truth and right, not gold and might, 
Shall rule the carth and all that. 

For all that and all that, 
°T is hastening on for all that, 

When knaves accurst shall bite the dust, 
And justice reign o’er all that. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept., 1851. 


+ > 


WIT. 


Wit, like every other power, has its bounda- 
ries. Its success depends upon the aptitude of 
others to receive impressions; and that as some 
bodies, indissoluble by heat, can set the furnace 
and crucible at defiance, there are minds upon 
which the rays of fancy may be pointed without 
effect, and which no fire of sentiment can agi- 
tate, or exalt —Johnson. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
ASA KNOLLEINS’S ADVENTURES. 
A HUMOROUS SKETCH. 


wen 


BY THE OLD 


| SA T. KNOLLINS was a genuine speci- 
men of the down east Yankee—a log- 
chopping, trading, fishing, sea-going amphibious 
animal, passing his time between the ocean and 
the mainland. In one of his voyages before the 
mast, he went to Porto Rico, and by some chance 
it happened that his vessel sailed without him. 
Asa felt somewhat homesick when compelled to 
prolong his visit, and watched eagerly for an 
opportunity of returning to “his own, his native 
land.” 

One evening, as he was walking along the sea- 
side in a melancholy guise, he was suddenly sur- 
rounded by a gang of British sailors, belonging 
to the sloop-of-war Terrible, commanded by 
Capt. Bagshot, and then busy in taking in water 
and other stores, preparatory to a continuance 
of her three years’ cruise. Asa was disposed to 
show fight at first, but as the press-gang was 
armed with cutlasses, he concluded his best pol- 
icy was to submit quietly, and so he entered the 
barge without opposition and was taken on board 
the sloop. That night, as he lay awake, brood- 
ing over his misfortunes, he chalked out his plan 
of conduct, which was no other than to feign 
a simplicity, amounting almost to idiotcy, and 
to display as little knowledge of seamanship as 
possible. He knew how to throw into his coun- 
tenance an air of complete vacancy and inno- 
cence, calculated to throw the shrewdest observer 
off his guard. 

The next day, at noon, a dish of boiled beans 
was set before him without any other “ fixins.” 
Our friend “ flared up” at the meagreness of the 
entertainment. 

“Biled beans and no pork!” he exclaimed. 
“This is a leetle too mean, I swow! ‘Taint fit 
for a dog!” 

“ Hadn’t you better complain to the captain ?” 
asked the black-whiskered boatswain, with a 
sneer. 

“ That’s it, old sea-hoss,” remarked Knollins. 
“That’s a bright idee! Complain to the cap’n! 
So I will.” 

And, regardless of opposition, he bolted into 
the cabin, where Capt. Bagshot sat at dinner 
with three or four of his officers. 

“ Who the devil are you?” asked the captain, 
fiercely fixing his savage eyes on the Yankee. 

“Who be I?” ejaculated Knollins. “Why, 
I’m Asa T. Knollins, cap'n. I hope you're well 
—and how’s the folks to hum? Pretty spry, 
eh?” 

“ You're name’s Jonathan, I guess,” said Capt. 
Bagshot, mimicking the nasal tone of Knollins. 

“No it aint, it’s Asa T. Knollins, cap’n.” 

“ Well, what do you want of me ?” 

“Seems to me you live pretty well here, 
cap’n,” said Asa, looking over the table. “ Pret- 
ty tall fodder. Chickens, ham, pineapples, and 
o-be-joyful. Your cook haint did the clean thing 
by us, though. S’pose you don’t know nothing 
about it, so I thought I'd step up here and let 
you know how they serve us down stairs. Why, 
Cap'n, they gin us beans without pork !” 

“Beans without pork! As-ton-ish-ing!” ex- 
claimed the captain, willing to humor the “ char- 
acter.” 

“Yes, cap’n, beans without pork. Don’t that 
beat all natur ?” 

“ What do you live on when you're at home ?” 
asked the captain. 

“ Pork and beans, biled chowder, flapjacks and 
doughnuts,” answered Asa. 

“ What are flapjacks ?” asked the captain. 

“Don’t you know what flapjacks are? why I 
thought every fool know’d that? They ’re made 
out o’ flour, and eggs, and milk, and water, beat- 
en up ker-slap, and then they're slotted into a 
fryin’-pan and done brown, and served up with 
butter and merlasses, or merlasses and butter, 
whichever you choose, and if they don’t go down 
slick, there’s no stuns in Roxbury !” 

“ You seem to like molasses,” said the captain. 

“Well, I guess I du,” said Asa. “But not 
raw, as your fellurs cat it.”~ 

“ How then ?” 

“ Wall, I like to run a stick into the bunghole 
of a hogshead, and then pull it eout and dror it 
through my mouth. Aint it good then? Wall 
I guess it is.” 

“ Well, Jonathan.” 

“ Asa, cap’n.” 2 


“ Jonathan, J say, you can go now, and I'll see 
about the pork to-morrow.” ; 

Asa went back to his astounded shipmates, 
reporting that the captain was a “ pretty slick 
sort of a fellur.” 

One day, when the men didn’t “tumble up” 
from below with the requisite alacrity, the boat- 
swain, rattan in hand, gave each of them a “ re- 
minder” with his stick as he came on deck. 
Asa was the last, as usual, but watching the 
boatswain’s bamboo, he caught the weapon in 
his hand and dexterously twisted it out of the 
officer’s grasp. 

“Hallo! whiskers!” said he, “I hope you 
didn’t mean to hit me, ‘cause it hurts a fellur. 
No, you didn’t—wall I thought so—I forgive 
you,” and he threw the rattan overboard, escap- 
ing to the quarter-deck, where his originality 
and supposed imbecility secured him impunity. 
In fact, he was treated as a privileged buffoon 
by the officers. 

Taking up a cannon-ball, one day, he asked: 
“ What'n the world is this yere, cap’n ?” 

“ That's what we keep to pepper the Yankees 
with,” answered Bagshot. 

“ Want to know!” said Asa. “How do you 
work it ?” 

“ We put ’em into those big guns and fire ’em 
off.” 

“Show! you don’t say so. Do they travil 
pretty fast, cap’n ?” 

“ So fast you can’t see ’em.” 

“ Hurt a feller if they hit ?” 

“Yes, when they're fired out of a gun.” 

“ Not otherways ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then here goes!” cried Asa; and handling 
the missile like a bowling-ball, he let it drive 
among the legs of the officers and men, shout- 
ing, “hurrah! let her rip!” 

Crics of rage and pain followed. 

“Scems to me, cap’n,” said Asa, coolly, 
“them ‘ere things doos hurt a fellur, evin if they 
aint fired out’n a gun.” 

One day Capt. Bagshot called Asa aft. “Jon- 
athan,” said he, “there’s a boat alongside; you 
may get your traps together, and go ashore. I 
think His Majesty can do without you.” 

“ Wall, cap’n,” replied Asa, “’fore you spoke 
Td pretty much made up my mind to quit. I 
kin make better wages fishin’, by a great sight. 
Besides, I want to go home to see the folks. 
Good by, cap’n, I shall see you again.” 

“T think not,” said the captain. 

“Guess I shall. Good-by,” said Asa, and 
with a light heart he bid adieu to the Terrible. 

More than three years afierwards, during the 
war of 1812, a British armed vessel lying at St. 
Johns, was boarded and carried, in a dark night, 
by a daring band of American privatecrsmen. 
The men were secured, one by one, as they came 
up. The leader of the expedition then sought 
the commande,r and demanded his sword. In- 
dignant and confounded, Capt. Bagshot asked 
the name of his captor. 

“Lord bless you, cap’n,” answered a familiar 
voice, “don’t you know me? I’m Asa T. Knol- 
lins, that boarded along o’ you, a spell back, at 
Porto Rico. I told you I guessed I should see 
you agin, and when a Yankee guesses anything, 
it’s sure to happen. Make yourself comfortable, 
cap’n, and excuse me for a moment, ’cause I’ve 
got to haul down your flag, run up the stars and 
stripes, and work the vessel into Portland.” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
GOD SEEN IN ALL THINGS. 


BY CHARLOTTE ALLEN. 


In evory gently rustling leaf, 
In every opening flower 

That lifts its head in humbleness, 
To live its little hour ; 


In every wave upon the deep, 
In every star on high 

That looketh down upon this world 
With such a loving eye ; 


In all, in everything we see, 
We view God’s wondrous skill, 
Then let us own His sovereign sway, 
And e’er obey his will. 


°T was He who caused the soul to be 
That spark of holy birth, 

And lent it to us for awhile, 
To guide us on the earth. 


Then may we turn our spirit-self 
In gratitude above, 
And thank our Father for his care, 
His watchfulness and love. 
Plymouth, Mass., Sept., 1851. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE. 


BY PERSA 6. LEWIS. 


By a lonely star did a maiden dream, 
In the laughing hours of summer-time ; 
And visions bright as the rainbow light, 
Came glancing through the green old lime ; 
And she fondly hoped that their portals oped 
The rosy way to a sunnier clime. 


Two spirits of light to the maiden bright, 

From that far-off sunnier clime came down ; 
And wondrous fair were the gifts so rare, 

And the flowers they brought her brow to crown ; 
Like a silver mist which the sun had kissed 

Was the veil around those spirits thrown. 


Love came with showers of dewy flowers, 
And eyes divine with softest light ; 
And jewels rare in his sunny hair 
Burned like Golconda’s diamonds bright ; 
His gifts so sweet, at the maiden’s feet 
He gently laid with their spell of might. 


His gifts so rare for the maiden fair, - 
Brought fame, a poet's glorious lyre ; 
And golden dreams, like rainbow gleams 
He gave, and his eyes had a lustrous fire 
That charmed her sight like a meteor’s light, 
While he sung of joys which ne’er would tire. 


Then love sung clear of pleasures here, 

And joys that only are caught on the wing; 
But fame pointed afar to a burning star, 

Which on earth and ocean its spells doth fling ; 
And strangely clear to the maiden’s ear 

Did the silver tones of that syren ring. 


O, choose thee now wreaths for thy brow, 
Love’s jewels to bind in thy golden hair ; 
Or the laurel-leaves that fame will weave, 
And twine the glories rich and rare ; 
Maiden, choose fame, and hell write thy name 
Where the dizzy heights of glory are. 


Then the maiden gazed while the spirits raised 
Their syren songs her heart to claim ; 
On love she smiled, but turned beguiled 
By the silvery sound of a glorious name ; 
O choose thee now wreaths for thy brow, 
Alas! for the maiden, she murmured—fame! 
Delavan, Wis., Sept., 1851. 
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DYING WORDS OF NOTED PERSONS. 
“A death-bed ’s a detector of the heart : 
Here tried dissimulation drops her mask, 
Through life’s grimace that mistress of the scene ; 
Here real and apparent are the same.” 
“ Head of the army.”— Napoleon. 
“T must sleep now.”—Byron. 
“Tt matters little how the head licth.”—Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 
“ Kiss me, Hardy.”—Zord Nelson. 
“Don’t give up the ship.”"—Lawrence. 
“I’m shot if I don’t believe I’m dying — 
Chancellor Thurlow. 
“Ts this your fidelity ?”—Nero. 
“ Clasp my hand, my dear friend, I die.” —Al- 


“ Give Dayroles a chair."—Lord Chester field. 

“God preserve the emperor.” —Haydn. 

“ The artery ceases,to beat.”—Haller. 

“ Let the light enter.” — Goethe. 

“ All my possessions for a moment of time.” — 
Queen Elizabeth. 

“ What! is there no bribing death ?”’—Cardi- 
nal Beaufort. 

“T have loved God, my father and liberty.”— 
Madamede Stael. 

“ Be serious.” —Grotius. 

“Into thy hands, O Lord.” — Tasso. 

“Tt is small, very small indeed,” (clasping her 
wrist).—Anne Boleyn. 

“I pray you, see me safe up, and for my com- 
ing down, let me shift for myself,” (ascending 
the scaffold)—Sir Thomas More. 

“Don’t let that awkward squad fire over my 

Burns. 

“T feel as if I were to be myself again.”—Sir 

alter Scott. 


-“I resign my soul to God, and my daughter 
to my country.” — Jefferson. 

“It is well.”— Washington. 

“ Independence forever.” — Adams. 

“ Tt is the last of earth."—J. Q. Adams. 

“I wish you to understand the true principles 
of the government. I wish them carried out. I 
ask nothing more.”— Harrison. 

“T have endeavored to do my duty.”— Taylor. 

“ There is not a drop of blood on ‘my hands.” 
—Fred. V., o, j 

“ You spoke of refreshment, my Emilie ; take 
my last notes, sit down to my piano here, sing 
them with the hymn of your sainted mother; let 
me hear once more those notes which have so 
long been my solacement and delight.” —Mozart. 
pa A dying man can do nothing easy.”—Frank- 


«Let not Nelly starve.”—Charles IT. 
“Let me die to the sounds of delicious music.” 
irabeau. American Union. 


— 
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A REPLY TO A CHALLENGE. 

The following is the reply of Colonel Gardi- 
ner, a British officer of distinction and valor, 
to a challenge senthim by ayoung adventurer: 

“I fear not your sword, but the anger of my 
God. I dare venture my life in a good cause, 
but I can’t hazard my soul in a bad one. I will 


charge up to the cannon’s mouth for the good 
of my country, but I want courage to storm the 
citadel of Satan.”—J. Y. Atlas. 


WOODPECKERS’ STORES. 


In stripping off the bark, I observed it perfo- 
rated with 
ket bullet would make, speared with most accu- 
rate gone “ge as if bored under the guidance of 
a rule and compass, and many of them filled 
most neatly with acorns. Earlier in the season 
I remarked the holes in most all the softer tim- 
ber; but, imagining they were caused by wood 
insects, I did not stop to examine or inquire ; 
but, now finding them studded with acorns firm- 
ly fixed in, which I knew could not have been 

riven there by the wind, I sought for an expla- 
nation, which was practically given me by Cap- 
tain S——’s pointing out a flock of woodpeckers 
busily and noisily employed in the provident 
task of securing their winter’s provisions, for it 
appears that that sagacious bird is not all the 
time thriftlessly engaged in “ tapping the hollow 
beach-tree” for the mere idle purpose of empty 
sound, but spends its summer season in picking 
those holes, in which it lays its store of food for 
the winter, where the elements can neither affect . 
nor place it beyond their reach, and it is consid- 
ered a sure omen that the snowy period is ap- 
proacking when these birds commence stowing 
away their acorns, which otherwise might be 
covered by its fall. I frequently paused from m 
chopping to watch them in my neighborhood, 
with the acorns in their bills, half clawing, half 
flying round the tree, and admired the adroitness 
with which they tried it at different holes until 
they found one of its exact calibre ; when, insert- 
ing the pointed end, they tapped it home most 
artistically with their beaks and flew down for 
another. But their natural instinct is even more 
remarkable in the choice of the nuts, which you 
will invariably find sound ; whereas it is a mat- 
ter of impossibility, in selecting them for roast- 
ing, to pick up a batch that will not have half of 
them unfit for use, the most safe and polished 
looking very frequently containing a large grub 
generated within. Even the wily Indian, with 
all his craft and experience, is unable to arrive 
at anything like an unerring selection ; while in 
a large bag full that we took from the bark of 
our log, there was not one containing the slight- 
est germ of decay. They never encroach on 
their packed stores until all on the surface are 
covered, when they resort to those in the bark, 
and peck them of their contents without remov- 
ing the shell from the holes.—Kelly's Excursion 
to California. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.]} 
THE POET’S DELIGHT. 


I delight to take my lyre 
In the stilly hour of night, 

And mount on Cupid's tiny wings, 
And upwards then to take my flight. 


To visit there the habitations 
Of Venus, Juno, Mars and Jove, 
And to hold converse with muses, 
Which all poets dearly love. 


To visit to the ancient gods 
And goddesses of great renown, 
Minerva, goddess of the wise, 
And Ariadne with her crown. 


Then in some quiet, lonely star, 
Or under Luna’s silvery rays, 

To sit, and muse, and tune my lyre 
To notes of love and songs of praise. 


Then descend and visit Neptune, 
And Doris, goddess of the seas ; 
Descend with them down to its bottom, 
And visit there the Nereides. 


Then Cupid’s wings again will mount, 
By Eolus’ zephyrs tloat along, 

Till I reach my own dear planet, 
There tune my lyre again for song. 


To the plains and verdant meadows, 
In my wanderings I will go, 
View the playful running streamlets 
- Through the plain’s meandering flow. 


The towering mountains I "ll ascend, 
Their rugged paths I too will climb, 
Till I reach its lofty summit, 
There praise His beauties so sublime. 


Descending then again the mountain, 
Through forests wild I then will roam, 
Till I reach again my “ study,” 
There sing the praises of “ Sweet Home.” 
Windham, Ct., Sept., 1851. 


THE CAPTIVE BROOK. 

That stream which runs through my garden 
gushes from the side of a furze-covered hill; for 
a long time it was a happy little stream ; it trav- 
ersed meadows where all sorts of lovely wild 
flowers bathed and mirrored themselves in its 
waters, then it entered my garden, and there I 
was ready to receive it; 1 had prepared green 
banks for it; on its edges and in its very bed I 
had planted those flowers which all over the 
world love to bloom on the banks and in the 
bosom of pure streams; it flowed through my 
murmuring its plaintive Ssoiig; then, 
ragrant with my flowers, it left the ‘garden, 
crossed another meadow, and flung itself into 
the sea, over the precipitous sides of thé ‘cliff, 
which it covered with foam.—Travels ii my 
Garden. 


+ > 


T love, I love to cee 
Bright steel gleam the land; 


Tis a goodly sight, but it must be 
In the reaper's tawny hand.— Eliza Cook 


holes larger than those which a mus- © 
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ANNA CORA MOWATT. 

It is but a short time since we gave a likeness 
of this distinguished lady in these pages, but it 
was an entirely different one from the present, 
representing her more in profile. The style in 
which our artist has presented her here, ig as she 
appears in the character of Lucia de Lammermoor. 
By her friends it is considered the best engray- . 
ing as it regards « likeness yet published of her. 
Though we have so lately given a brief narration 
of this lady’s life, we present the following more 
@laborate ideas. At the age of fifteen, Mrs. 
Mowatt became the wife of Mr. James Mowatt, 
a barrister of New York. The home of the hap- 
py couple was at a beautiful villa on Long 
Island, and it at once became the resort of the 
literati of New York. As early as the first year 
of her marriage, Mrs. Mowatt published two 
volumes of original poems. About the year 
1841, on account of declining health, she visited 
Europe in company with her husband, passing 
nearly two years in France and Germany, much 
improving her health, and finding time to write 
one or two dramatic works for private circula- 
tion. In the meantime, Mr. Mowatt, by some 
constitutional weakness, nearly lost the use of 
his eyes; and on their return to America was 


obliged to give up his profession entirely, and 
embarked his fortune in business. But few men 
who have lived professional lives and who have 
pursued that course of life in early years which 
is designed to fit them for such a career, have 


sufficient tact to adapt themselves to mercantile 


occupation and business pursuits. The conse- 
quence of Mr. Mowatt’s commercial speculations 
was, that he lost all and failed. It was then 
that his good angel stepped forward to rescue 
him from despair. His wife, who had from 
childhood seemed to be a favorite of genius, in 
spite of all the diffidence that naturally rose up 
in her sensitive breast, rerolved by a public ex- 
hibition of those rare qualities which Heaven 
has granted her, to resuscitate his fallen fortunes. 
This is the story of Mrs. Mowatt’s professional 
carecr, Her debut was triumphant in the ex- 
treme, and her professional efforts from the first 
have been one succession of brilliant engage- 
ments, both in Europe and America. 

During Mrs. Mowatt’s engagement in this 
city, her audiences have been of the most select 
and discriminating character ; and yet the How- 
ard has been nightly thronged to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Never has she performed with more 
spirit or success, and never has she appeared to 
more advantage since the commencement of her 
professional career. There are some accessory 
circumstances to which this is perhaps in some 
degree traceable: here in Boston, Mrs. Mowatt 


is among friends and relatives, near and dear to 
her; sisters and brothers, with whom and for 
whom, she has ever cherished the kindliest sen- 
timents. With these about her, cheering her ar- 
duous efforts by their smiles and kind affections, 


with their fostering care at those moments when 


the actress is merged into the sister and the wo- 
man, no wonder that Mrs. Mowatt has felt at 
home in Boston, and has done herself, if possible, 
more than usual justice as it regards her person- 
ation of her role of characters. 


THE PEACE MAKER. 
The gun represented by our artist here, is the 
duplicate of that which was invented or manu- 
factured by Commodore Stockton, and which 


burst on board the Princeton, killing and wound- 
ing 80 many. The enormous size of this piece 


of ordnance renders it, in our judgment, of very 
little use; a smaller gun could be more promptly 
served and better aimed, and consequently do 
greater execution in the long run. As a curi- 
osity it will do very well, but the less powder 
there is burned in its discharge, the better. The 
size and calibre of the gun may be judged of by 
comparing it with the two figures by its side. 
It is not quite so large as a Westerner once de- 
scribed it, after returning home, for he declared 
that a hay cart and a yoke of oxen might be 
driven in at the muzzle, and the cattle out of the 


touch-hole, by unyoking them ! 


FANCY VS. REASON. 

When a man’s fancy gets astride on his rea- 
son, when his imagination is at cuffs with the 
senses, and common understanding, as well as 
common sense, is kicked out of doors; the first 
proselyte he makes is himself, and when that is 
once compassed, the difficulty is not so great in 
bringing over others; a strong delusion always 
operating from without, as vigorously as from 
within. For cant and vision are to the ear and 


the eye, the that ti is to the touch._— 
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FREDERICK GLEASON, PROPRIETOR. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror. 


Lavinia 8. Goopwin. 
Qur Gunner's Shot,”’ thrilling incident of the sea, by 
J 
Moral of Horse Trade,” a hu- 
G. 5. RarmMonp. 
“The Smart Man,” a sketch, by Mrs. E. Wettuorr. 
Boul,” weress, b Harpae. 
Lines to by J. HL. TaYLos. 
“ Sensibility,” verses, by J. ALrorp. 
“The Bust of Milton,” lines, by Rictanp Waicur. 
“ The Little Finger,” ‘ines, by . W. Bonoar. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine engraving representing the Worcester ity Guanis, 


sented to them by the ci 
The American Rea 

the World's Fair which has won such encomiums of 
praise from the English agriculturists. 

The new Iron Building, Baltimore, occupied by the Dai- 
ly Sun, a most remarkable and interesting structure. 

Portrait of Catharine Hayes, a very beautiful likeness of 
the sweet Irish songstress, known as the Swan ef Erin. 


Light Guard, of Boston, 
A fine picture of the the 
Tom M wrote some popular verses coun- 


picture of the Gipsy Tribe, now encamped at Hoboken, 
. and faithful scene. 


N.J. Avery int 
my Scene in the English Channel, on which occa- 
sion Yankee boat so thoroughly beat the English. 
A fine view of the far-famed and beautiful yacht ‘“‘ Amer- 
Commander Stevens, English 


fea,” the victor of the great 
original likeness of Lord Elgin, of 
ads the honored. eto guest of our city during the recent 
Ju 
A soene the late Cricket Match, at Cam- 


ting 
between the St. George Club and the- 
occurred. 


Eleven of New E d, as it lately 


THE GREAT RAILROAD JUBILEE. 

This superb affair, which came off in this city 
with such eclat, and which drew together nearly 
half a million of people to participate in it, was 
a grand occasion indeed. We had our artists 
engaged during the whole day sketching every- 
thing of prominent interest, and shall give to our 
readers a superb pictorial view—a sort of pano- 
rama of the whole affair. Among the scenes 


which will be engraved for the Companion will 
be that of the President’s reception, on his ar- 
rival at the Boston line. The superb Tent, on 
the Common, where three thousand of the city 


guests dined ; this will be represented both in- 
side and out. The City Hall, as it appeared in 


all its regalia of flags and streamers, mottoes and 


transparencies, on the occasion. The Museum 
front, with its myriad of flags of all nations; the 
Excursion in the harbor, and finally, the entire 
line of the immense Procession itself, forming a 
splendid pictorial illustration of the Boston Rail- 


road Jubilee. 


Postace.—The rates of postage on the Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room Companion to subscribers, 
is five cents per quarter for any distance not 
over 50 miles from Boston; over 50 and not ex- 
ceeding 300 miles, ten cents; over 300 and not 


exceeding 1000 miles, fifteen cents per quarter. 


Bacx Numpers—Any or all of the back 
numbers of the Drawing-Room Companion may 
be. had at our office, at six cents per copy. 


Tun 8. Lewis. —This fine steamship, of 
which we gave-an engraving last week, has gone 
into the dry dock, Charlestown, to be copperel 


Tue Late is estimated. 
that over 150,000 strangers visited Boston during 
the railroad carnival. 

Sune Test.—Unchaste language is the index 
of an impure heart. 


THE BOOK MANIA. 


The name of bibliomania, or book mania, has 
been given to a very curious kind of insanity 
which possesses certain literary antiquaries and 
bookish men. It ‘consists not in an insane de- 
sire to accumulate books, but in a crazy propen- 
sity to obtain rare old copies of books, much 
more readable in handsome modern editions. 


To gratify this propensity enormous sums are 
lavished. In the middle ages prodigious prices 
were paid for books, but that was before the art 
of printing, when they were in manuscript, and 
exceeding scarce. Instances are on record of a 
peculiar rage for possessing books, in men who 
did not appreciate their intrinsic value: thus a 
priest in Saxony is said to have assassinated 
three persons to get possession of their libraries, 
not a line of which he afterwards read. 

The binding of books is sometimes carried to 
a ridiculous extravagance. In Lord Spencer's 
library there is a single volume, the binding of 
which cost over eight hundred dollars! In the 


library of the castle of Konigsburg there are 
twenty volumes bound in solid silver, with cor- 
ner plates and backs of gold. Longman & Co., 
of London, had a copy of one of Strutt’s works, 
a biographical dictionary of engravers, in thirty- 
seven volumes, for which the moderate sum of 


two thousand pounds sterling was asked. 

The earliest editions of the classics are eagerly 
sought after by book maniacs. Some books are 
valued on account of typographical errors, others 


because they are so worn and mutilated. Some 
copies are valued because they have very little 


reading matter upon a page—“ a rivulet of prose 
meandering through a meadow of margin.” In 
short, there is no end to the whims and eccen- 
tricities of crazy book collectors. When the 
Duke of Roxburgh’s rare library was sold, in 
1812, the curious works it contained brought 
almost fabulous prices under the hammer. 
Among them, one of the very first edition of Boc- 
cacio’s Decameron ever published, was sold for 
over ten thousand dollars, and in commemoration 
of this unparalleled act of extravagance, a club 
was formed, and met yearly in London on the 
13th of July—the anniversary of the sale—of 
which Lord Spencer was chosen president. 

We are fortunately exempt from this species of 
insanity, the material for feeding it being want- 
ing here. The book madness in this country 
has taken 8 different course—the rage being for 


cheap, not expensive, publications. To be sure 
there are some very costly and elegant illustra- 
ted books published—equal to any of those now 
issued from the European press. But the great 
channel through which is conveyed reading and 
intelligence to the people, is the periodical press, 


which in this country is the great and popular 
medium, and being offered at prices that places 
the very best within the reach of every one. 


A REMONSTRANCE. 
A young girl, of Paris, who had expressed a 


strong opposition to the intention of her mother 
to contract a second marriage, repaired to the 
house of the accepted suitor, and said, on being 
admitted, “I wish to know if you persist in your 
design to marry my mother?” On receiving 
an answer in the affirmative, she drew a pistol, 


which she instantly discharged at the man. The 


ball grazed his shoulder, and lodged in the wall. 
This was rather Frenchy. 


Gigason’s PicroriaL Drawine-Room Companion.—The 
issue for this week of this admirable publication is before 
us, unsurpassed in illustrations, and unusually rich in 
reading matter, It is unquestionably the best number 
yet issued, speaks volumes for the enterprise of Mr. 

leason. Be stating of the Com m formed a new 

terature. Hosts have start- 

oat up, incited by but 
none of them with the origi i 

“and printed 


r. ubpques- 
tionably, the finest’ illustrated published in 
America. The price has been reduced to ouly six cents. 
Think of purchasing a mammoth sheet of sixteen pages, 
full of beutiful illustrations, original tales, poetry, be, 
Could anything be cheaper ?—Paila- 


Tus Betsy has said 
many things—among the rest, that a newspaper 
is like a wife, because every man ought to have 
one of his own. 


Be cGentie.—Harsh words are like hailstones 
in summer, which, if melted, would fertilize the 
tender plants they batter down. 


A sure Sien.—There is no moré infallible 
sign of ignorance and low breeding than scornful 


Gurzv.—When grief watches, the night is long. 


A WORD TO CROAKERS. 

How little repining there would be among 
mankind, at any condition of life, if people would 
compare their situation with those that are worse 
off than themselves. But the great fault is, we 
are forever contrasting our lot with those whom 
we conceive to be more agreeably situated than 
ourselves: this leads to murmuring and com- 
plaining. People are too prone to find fault, 
and to catechize each other, to find out all that 
is ill, and to noise it abroad, while that which is 
indeed good, passes like the sunshine, unheralded 
and noiselessly through the world. 

There is a species of croakers, and their num- 
ber is legion, who delight in anticipating future 
evil, and who pass a good share of their time in 
prognostications of woe and misery. We never 
meet with such persons that we are not forcibly 
reminded of Tupper’s truthful and pertinent 
words: “ Thou hast seen many troubles, travel- 
stained pilgrim of the world. Bat that which 


hath vexed thee most, hath been the looking for 


evil. And though calamities have crossed thee, 
and misery been heaped upon thy head, yet ills, 
that never happened, have chiefly made thee 
wretched.” 

There is another class of croakers, who deem 
it a sin to laugh or minister in any way to mirth ; 
the most common affairs of life are treated by 
them with the sagest concern, and their counte- 


mances are drawn down and sorrowful from 
long habit. Such people talk of religion as 


though it was a painful service, and required a 


sorrowful face todo it penance. “If good peo- 
ple,” said Archbishop Usher, “ would but make 
their goodness agreeable, and smile instead of 
frowning in their virtue, how many would they 
win to the good cause.” 
‘Why will people, 
——“ Since life can us and 
Than just to look about us and to 
make themselves miserable by repining and 
croaking at everything? To be happy, says 
Hume, the passions must be cheerful and gay, 
not gloomy and melancholy. A propensity to 
hope and joy is real riches; one to fear and 
sorrow, real poverty. 
A TRUE ANECDOTE. 
Two farmers, on one occasion, traded horses 
on condition that in a week, the one who con- 


sidered he had made the best bargain, should 


pay to the other two bushels of wheat. When 
the appointed day came, they met half-way be- 
tween their houses, each carrying the wheat to 
the other. Each, pleased with his bargain, con- 
sidered the wheat justly due to his neighbor, and 
was going to pay it. 
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A BIT OF SUBLIMITY. 

During the Frengh Revolution, Jean Bon St. 
Andre, the Vendean revolutionist, remarked to 
a peasant: “I will have every one of your stee- 
ples pulled down, that you may no longer have 


any objects by which you may be reminded of 
your old superstitions.” “You cannot help 
leaving us the stars,” replied the humble peas- 
ant, “and we can see them further off than our 
steeples.” 


GLEASON’S GREAT Papen.—Our readers will find, set forth 
at large in the } prospectus upon the cover of our present 


and a any of that excellent 
pictorial, Gleason's Drawing-Room Companion,” a peri- 
odical of great merit — a The wonder to us is, 
Jeason can 


coatinually increasing attraction 
Ht upon the attention of his subscribers, 
mest them that “ No pent up Utica contracts his 
powers.” Take it all in all, Gleason's is at the very head 
Magarine. 


of Pictorial Newspaperdom.— Graham's 


Mirrarp Firitmore.—The President's wel- 
come to Boston, from the thousands upon thou- 
sands of citizens who crowded to get a glimpse 
of him, was of the most genuine and enthusiastic 


character. 
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A cGoop Alline, 
Esq., of this city, long and favorably known to 
the merchants of Boston, has received a notary’s 
commission fiom the governor and council. 


Miss Kimperty.—This lady has been delight- 
ing select audiences at the Masonic Temple, by 
her chaste and beautiful readings from Shaks- 
peare. 


J. Fenntmone Coorger.—We are glad to see 


that the citizens of New York will take proper 
public notice of this eminent man’s death. 


By Rev Dr. Neale, Mr. Benj. F. Robinson to Miss Sarah 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, Mr. Jonathan M. Lenox, of Waltham, 
to Miss Lousia Caesar. 


Mr. Samuel E. of "s 
Co.. N. 8., to Miss Sarah Hall, of 


r. 

. Lon of Me. ; x 
E. R. Chapman. 
lsea, by Rev. Mr. Langworthy, Mr. Cha’s C. Has- 
Portiand, to Miss Mary C. Prince. 


war 


In this city, Mrs Elizabeth Miss Sarah FE. 
Puffer, 17; Mr. Rollin Abell, 40. 


In Charlestown, Mrs. Charity Burgin, of Portsmouth, 


N. H., 3. 
In Cambridge, Mary Elizabeth, daughter oe Mr. deed 
. White. 
In Medford, James L. Sylvester, 16. 
In Melrose, Charles Samuel, only child of Mr. Samuel 


In Malden, Mr. George M. Shattuck, formerly of Gro- 
ten, 40. 

In East Weymouth, Mrs. B. Gay, 42. 

In Portland, Me., , Mr. John H Loring, 47; Miss Mary L. 

In Lyndon, Vt., >. — Fletcher, 


In New York, Baker, formerly of Dover, 
N. &. 


A SPLENGID PICTORIAL, 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The chject of this Paper is to present, in the mest ele- 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
exiginal paper er- 


tm its design, in this country. ts pagrs 
ws of every popul ous city in the known world, 
of 1 all sf all om note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, pe and Soni. Sketches of 

taken from also be 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is ky = 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured for it, pre- 
senting in its gant specimen of 
art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and illus- 


tratio mammo' sixteen 
th weekly paper of octavo 


The Best Paper, 


imasmuch as its aim is with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and ine rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it preeents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 


that is evil in its tendency. In shert, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for its 


TERMS: 
1 subscriber, four months, #1 00 
1 “ one 3 00 
4 “ ele « 9 00 
8 “ « ‘ ‘ 16 0 
16 “ “ 8 00 


One copy of the OF OUR one eopy 


(O> Though these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of interest- 
ing reading. 

(> The Prerortat DrawrnG-Room may be 

untry, 
country PY 


every 
Boston, Mags. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of § St., New York. 
A. WINCH, “216 Ch Chestnut Street, Philadely 
BURG. R & Co., 4 and 6 North St., Baltimore. 


EB. K. WOO) WARD, corner ath & Cheanat 8ts., St. Lous. 
(> Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 


Jusiter.—We thought t ooked 
Pertinent. —* Increase my patients, Lord,” | wita h, that was borne in the p J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, 
prayed the physician, when short of “ subjects.” on the 19th, but there was a Wilder there. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOK COMPANION. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


CHAPTER I. 


YOUNG girl was sitting before the kneel- 

ing person of a fortune-teller, intently ob- 
serving the motion of her eyes and lips, and 
trying to divine what would proceed next from 
the latter. 

“You will be married young,” said the old 
woman, bending her fair palm outward, and 
closely tracing the marks that crossed the same. 

“ How soon?” asked the youthful dupe, in a 
tone more than half of banter. 

“T can’t tell ye that; but you will marry 
young,” replied the fortune-teller. 

“ And what sort of a person shall I marry ?” 

Again she traced the lines in the girl’s hand ; 
then looking with a shrewd expression into her 
clear blue eye, she answered : 

“ You will marry rich.” 

“ Will my husband be young or old ?” 

“ Young,” promptly replied the confident mon- 
ey-getter. 

The girl inadvertently dropped her head, and 
commenced a train of thought. 

“ Not sad at such a fortune!” rallied the old 
woman. 

She merely raised her eyes to the face of the 
crone, but said nothing. 

“Come, come, my sweet mistress!” said the 
latter; “you must never cry over such luck; 
better luck nobody has. Cheer up—cheer up !” 

The girl made an effort to rally herself, and 
for a time was comparatively cheerful again. 

“Money, you see,” continued the woman, 
hoping to raise the giri’s spirits still more— 
“money, you see, my dear young mistress, is all 
you want, in this world. Have that, and you 
have everything else that you want. And I've 
told you that you'll marry rich, and see if you 
don’t. Old Granny Starbuck’s prophecies were 
never known to come to failure. They are 
always true.” 

Dropping a piece of moncy into the old hag’s 
hand, the young girl left the apartment and 
hurried home. 

Gertrude Grey was in truth a pleasing girl, 
and of good parentage. She was an only child, 
and of course received a particular share of at- 
tention from her doting parents. Her education 
had been well cared for, while her parents had 
been careful to instil into her mind the necessity 
of practising those graces and amenities of man- 
ner which throw such a charm round the charac- 
ter of young maidens. 

Not esteemed wealthy, by any means, Ger- 
trude’s father was a man of a very comfortable 
property, and every way well to do in the world. 
His living was an ample one, and abundantly 
enabled him to care for the best interests of his 
family. He had always sought to impress his 
child with exalted ideas of her influence and 
station in the world, and as a natural conse- 
quence, she looked as comprehensively at the 
world as one in her circumstances, and of her 
years, could be expected to do. Perhaps with 
the growth of her other ideas her pride was not 
behindhand ; and perhaps it were better that our 
story should reveal that peculiar fact in its own 
legitimate way. 

On the evening of the same day with her visit 
to Dame Starbuck, the sorceress, Mr. Henry 
Warner dropped in upon her to make his cus- 
tomary call. It was, indeed, generally supposed 
that Gertrude Grey was exceeding partial to 
Mr. Warner, and the belief grew up with the 
mutual friends ofboth that they would one day 
make a match. 

She received him, however, on this evening, 
with much less cordiality than was her wont, 
merely motioning him to a distant seat, and not 
offering to rise, as usual, to greet him. 

The young man did not fail to observe this 
unusual coolness, and his mind was distracted 
with conjectures respecting either its cause or 
its meaning. The hour. during which he re- 
mained, was an hour of agitation and chagrin. 
To all his interrogatories Gertrude made only 
monosyllabic answers, scarcely lifting her eyes 
to his at all. In truth, she seemed to avoid all 
contact with him whatever. 

It was with burning feelings and rushing 
thoughts, at length, that Henry Warner took bis 
leave. His manner was studiously as affection- 
ate as ever, yet he as studiously avoided ap- 
proaching any avenue that would lead to an ex- 
planation of all this from Gertrude. Much ashe 


could have wished to be satisfied of the cause of 
this conduct, he was too ignorant of any intended 
provocation on his part to suffer himself to be 
caught asking for it. And the two parted that 
night, fearfully estranged from each other. 
What could be the reason for it all! 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Henry Warner was, unquestionably, a 
suitor for the hand of the fair Gertrude Grey, 
Nor was he thus related to her without the well- 
understood consent and approval of both her 
father and mother. 

He was by profession a lawyer, and had but 
recently opened an office in the city. He was 
known to be a young man of superior parts, of a 
thorough legal education, and given to the most 
rigid and persevering habits of study. So that, 
in the ordinary course of events, it could safely 
be predicted of him that he would in time grasp 
a large share of the emoluments, and reach a 
great proportion of the honors, of his profession. 

He was an orphan—his parents having long 
since left him. Left thus to struggle alone in 
the world, he certainly earned the greater credit 
in acquiring his preliminary education, and in 
finally entering on his profession—unaided by 
friends. He had done all for himself, thus far, 
and he was, of course, inspired with a confidence 
that he was adequate to the faithful performance 
of whatever else remained to be done. His pur- 
pose, with this feeling of confidence, and this 
habit of introversion, grew correspondingly 
strong; so that he might quite as well have 
been accounted successful already in the profes- 
sion of his choice, as to have been obliged to 
contest with formidable obstacles for many and 
weary years. 

Mr. Grey well enough knew the strong and 
trusty elements in the character of him whose 
attentions to his daughter were so pleasing, and 
did all he delicately could to further the pros- 
pects of an union that must prove so desirable. 
And at the time when the young lawyer met 
with so cool a reception at the hands of Miss 
Gertrude, her father was dreaming of nothing so 
confidently as the certainty of her marriage with 
him. 

A second time went Gertrude Grey to the 
haunt of the old fortune-teller. A second time 
received she the same answer to her inquiries 
respecting her future hushand. The old witch 
was altogether too shrewd to contradict herself 


‘in what she had said, and the reply was certainly 


consistent with the reply to a previous question : 

“You will marry rich !” 

This, then, was the idea that ruled in Ger- 
trude’s head. An ignorant fortune-teller had 
a8sured her that she should marry a rich hus- 
band, and she seemed suddenly determined to 
brave all remark, for the sake of saving the hag’s 
character for consistency ! 

Was ever idea so wild! 
more common ! 

Mr. Warner continued his visits as heretofore, 
determined that nothing on his part should be 
left undone, that would speedily lead to his being 
reinstated in the esteem of Gertrude, whom he 
deeply loved. Each time, however, that he called 
on her, he perceived this coldness rapidly gain- 
ing ground with her, and he was half determined 
already to frankly ask her what could have 
transpired to create it. 3 

He sat alone in his office, one evening not long 
afier, letting his fancies run on pretty much in 
their own way, when he heard a rap on the pan- 
els of hisdoor. Bidding whoever might be there 
to come in, he turned himself partially about in 
his chair as the door opened, and took from the 
hand of the boy a note, carefully sealed and 
tastefully enveloped. The boy did not wait for 
any words, but left the room even before Mr. 
Warner had observed that he was gone. 

The note read thus: 


Yet was ever idea 


“Mr. Warner is respectfully informed that his 
company is no longer requested at the residence 
of Miss Gertrude Grey. She likewise takes this 
occasion to assure him of her continued regard.” 


He sprang, as if struck a heavy blow, from his 
seat, and rushed excitedly to and fro across the 
floor. A second time he sat down to the light to 
read it, and then arose more than doubly excited. 
He knew not what to make of its meaning. Le 
was totally unable to arrive at any reason for 
such unceremonious treatment. 

At first, when his reflective powers came back 
in a measure to him, he resolved at once to go 
to Gertrude, and demand the cause of this 
strange treatment at her hands. But his eye 


suddenly rested on the note again, and he saw 
that this was strictly forbidden him. 

Tie sat down in his office chair again, and con- 
tinued his solitary musings. A change had sud- 
denly stolen over his dreams. He was unex- 
pectedly thrown very far from his calculations, 
and began again to measure the dimensions of 
the airy castles he had built about his head. 

All his efforts to_reach the meaning of Miss 
Grey’s treatment ywargefriitless. In fact, they 
but irritated him morg,gnd more. She seemed 
a riddle to him; apd jhe wondered why it was 
she had so long remapned incomprehensible. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was at one of the fashionable parties given 
by one of her intimate acquaintance, that Ger- 
trude Grey first met Mr. Singleton Pierce. She 
was told by some friend that he was a single 
gentleman—and rich—and she desired to have 
him introduced to her forthwith. 

An introduction was procured. From the 
time Mr. Singleton Pierce spake his first word 
to Miss Gertrude Grey, she looked upon him, 
and listened to him with an eagerness that could 
be construed without much difficulty. 

Mr. Singleton Pierce was reputed wealthy, 
and that was enough for Gertrude Grey. The 
words of the old witch were predominant in her 
mind—* You will marry rich!” She toiled now, 
or seemed to toil, only to justify theiruse by the 
fortune-teller. 

It was told her that Mr. Piercg was a young 
man from St. Louis, and had very recently come 
into possession of an ample fortune. As he was 
introduced to her, too, at the hands of most re- 
spectable acquaintance, and as his personal 
bearing seemed to preclude all idea of his ability 
to deceive any one in reference to his preten- 
sions, he was forthwith installed in Gertrude’s 

opinion. 

oe aa, therefore, were the attentions she 
strove to pay him on that evening, that he felt 
himself abundantly privileged to request leave 
to visit her at another time. To this sudden re- 
quest—ill-considered, at best—she returned an 
affirmative reply; and it was not long, ere Mr. 
Pierce became quite a constant visitor. 

All his representations of himself seemed, in 
fact, to be made good by him in some manner 
or another. Confidence in him, and in his char- 
acter, grew rapidly, and he was in a very brief 
space of time admitted to almost the closest in- 
timacy with the family. During this time, Mr. 
Warner was his own counsellor. He grieved 
sorely at the first, that his maturing friendship 
for Miss Grey should have been brought to so 
abrupt a termination, but at last solaced his 
heart with the reflection that he had enly re- 
ceived a timely warning of the unhappiness 
that might have otherwise fallen to his inherit- 
ance. So he waited the turn of events very pa- 
tiently and resignedly, and busied more closely 
with his books arm briefs. 

The intelligence ere long reached him that 
his old friend Gertrude was shortly to be united 
in marriage with a Mr. Pierce. Who this Mr. 
Pierce was he knew not. He had never seen 
him, nor even heard of him before. He simply 
knew that his name was Pierce, and that com- 
prised all. 

The wedding-day was set. Preparations were 
rapidly making to insure a brilliant bridal time. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grey had reconciled themselves to 
Gertrude’s not marrying Mr. Warner, inasmuch 
as the expected wealth, and the well-known tal- 
ents and brilliant qualities of his successful rival 
more than compensated for the large promises 
which the youthful barrister held out for the fu- 
ture. Besides, they were left entirely ignorant 
whether he had been cast off by Gertrade, or 
had for some unknown reason seen fit to drop 
her acquaintance himself. 

The day of the nuptials at last arrived. The 
youthful bride, all in a flurry and flutter of ex- 
citement, was awaiting the arrival of her hus- 
band—that was to be—at the house. All the 
family were anxious for him to make his appear- 
ance, and in a few hours thereafter the ceremony 
was to take place. 

A carriage drove up to the door. Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey were intently watching to see Mr. 
Pierce alight from the steps, while Gertrude was 
quite as anxiously peering from behind the cur- 
tains of her chamber window. 

But no gentleman alighted at all. The door 
was not opened. In the place of that, a boy 
jumped off the box, and hurried. up the steps 
with a note in his hand. Mr. Grey walked rap- 
idly into the entry to receive it from him. 

He tore it open with an excited hand, and be- 


gan devouring the contents. So eagerly ab-- 

sorbed was he in the reading of it, that the boy 

withdrew, and the carriage drove off unnoticed 

by him. 
The note ran thus: 


“Mr. Grey,—I have to inform you, at the 
request of Mr. Singleton Pierce himself—as he 
is at this moment in too excited a condition to 
write—that that gentleman has just been arrest- 
ed in the city for forgery to a large amount on a 
firm in one of the Western cities. The officers 
who have come on for him will be obliged to re- 
turn with the next train, which returns within a 
half hour. He states himself that a peculiar re- 
lation on his part to yourself and your family, 
renders it highly proper that you should be im- 
mediately informed of this unforeseen occur- 
rence ; and in penning you this intelligence, I 
have only obeyed his most urgent request. 

Yours respectfully, 
» 


“T am undone !—undone!” exclaimed he, in a 
tone of terrible excitement, stamping his feet 
heavily on the floor of the hall, and rushing to 
the drawing-room where was his wife. 

“ What is the matter? What is the matter?” 
shrieked Mrs. Grey, seeing the momentary mad- 
ness of her husband, hurrying up to her with 
his hands outspread, in one of which he held the 
fatal note. 

“Matter! We are crushed, wife! We are 
ruined!” replied he, his features knitting and 
compressing with the most terrible expressions. 

“ How crushed? how ruined? asked she, her 
own feelings growing each moment more ex- 
cited at beholding his strange manner. “ What 
do you mean, Mr. Grey ?” 

“Read that!—read that!” said he, unable 
from the fullness of his excitement to enter upon 
a verbal explanation of the present state of the 
matter. 

She took the note from him, and read. As 
soon as she had come to the middle of it, she 
uttered a piercing shriek, and swooned away. 

All was hubbub and confusion, in an instant. 
Gertrud? overheard the loud voices and the 
shriek of her mother, and hastened from her 
chamber down stairs. Without stopping to in- 
quire into the cause of this event, she seized hold 
of her mother, and attempted to lift her in her 
arms. She was frantic with seeing her in so 
frightful a situation. 

“ Away! away, my daughter!” exclaimed her 
father, seizing her by her thinly-robed arm. 

“My father! What is the matter?” cried she, 
wringing her delicate hands violently. 

“You are undone! Your name is blackened 
forever !” said he, in an excited tone. 

“What mean you, father? What will you 
tell me, father?” said she in return. 

“Read that paper! Read it!” said he, point- 
ing to the note that had fallen from the hand of 
his insensible wife to the floor. 

She picked it up and hurried to the window. 

When Gertrude had finally succeeded in com- 
prehending the whole fearful meaning of the 
ruinous note, she hurried away in silence to her 
chamber, and threw herself upon her couch, 
where she wept long the bitter tears of disgrace 
and despair. Her father was the first one to go 
to her; and difficult, indeed, was it for him to 
find language wherewith to console her fearfully 
afflicted feelings. For the first time, the terrible 
truth had flashed with a lightning power upon 
her, that it was her superstitious belicf in the 
mummery of the old fortune-tcller that had 
brought all this mortification and misery upon 
her—and not upon her alone, but likewise upon 
her dear father, to whom she should certainly at 
all times have held herself responsible. 

This unfortunate—or fortunate—termination 
to the affair was kept as close as it could be by 
the family, but for all their pains, it would leak 
out into the public ear. Mr. Grey at length 
pressed the young and promising Mr. Warner to 
call at his residence, and a thorough amd satis- 
factory explanation of the event was had in the 
presence of Gertrude; who in the course of it, 
took occasion to ask most humble forgiveness 
of Mr. Warner for her treatment to him, while 
she ascribed all the strangeness of her conduct 
to nothing but the superstitious belief with 
which the fortune-teller had impressed her—that 
she was destined surely to marry rich. 

In the course of time, all former differences 
between Gertrude and the young lawyer were 
healed up, and their marriage was at last an- 
nounced. It was a union-that promised every- 
thing in the form of enduring and increasing 
happiness. 
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JUDGING OF CHARACTER. 

How apt are we to judge our neighbors, and 
as often untruly as rashly; for, to know aright, 
we need the eye of Omnipotence, that can alone 
read the secret promptings of the soul. Who, 
save God, can hear the reason of the mind? who, 
save Him, see the springs of the heart? Is it 
the deed, the mere performance of any given act, 
that the laws of the land or the usages of society 
prohibit, that makes the sin, or it is rather -the 
cool and deliberate intent to do wrong, that out- 
rages right? We have to look below the sur- 
face and read the motive, before we can judge 
the deed, study the actuating principle, and 
make all those allowances, that are called for by 
the various hues of temptations; its dawn, its 
mid-day strength, and even its soft twilight 
hour. There is so much of evil in the best, and 
so much of good in the worst, that it poorly be- 
cometh us to rashly judge of the character and 
inward promptings of each other. 


> 


THE YANKEE YACHT. 

We cannot help expressing a little pride at 
the success of the yacht America, which has 
whipped the whole combined force of the Eng- 
lish yachts at Cowes. Anold sea-dog, who wit- 
nessed the race, says that the Yankee craft ran 
away from its English competitors, leaving them 
far behind, “as a hare would a bull-dog.” A 
letter from Cowes, dated August 23, says: “ The 
details of the race, the peculiarities of the build 
of the American schooncr, and the humiliating 
result, form the sole subject of conversation here, 
from the Royal Yacht Commodore, in his hand- 
somely appointed club-house, to the ragged and 
barefooted urchin, who offers*to carry your car- 
pet-bag to the hotel, if you are lucky enough to 
have one.” The English have long boasted of 
their superiority in these matters, and we are 
heartily glad that a Yankee craft has been found 
that could beat them handsomely. 


A NEW UNITED STATES. 

Victor Hugo, on a recent occasion, proposed 
the “ United States of Europe.” We learn from 
a late number of the London News that the 
prospectus of the democratic French Spanish 
Italian Committee broaches a proposal, couched 
in serious, elegant and eloquent language, and 
written with apparent earnestness of purpose, 
for the incorporation of the United States of the 
whole world! 


A GOOD PLAN. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Washington 
Globe, whilst mentioning that the German gov- 
ernments are determined to place duelling out 
of fashion, states that in a recent case, which 
terminated in the loss of life to one of the duel- 
lists, the survivor was forced to be present at 
the time of the post mortem examination of the 
body of his victim, and to watch the course of 
proceedings. 


> 
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Srrance Artirice.—The children in the 
Cork work-house have been in the habit of caus- 
ing inflammation of the eyes by dropping into 
them the juice of a plant called “ bird’s milk,” or 
by placing threads from their clothes under the 
eye-lid, on purpose to obtain admission into the 
infirmary, where they expected better fare. 


Guzason’s Prcrortat.—We have before us “Gleason’s 
Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion,” done up in true 
Boston style. It is the only pictorial weekly of note pub- 
lished in the United States, in convenient form for the 
parlor or the drawing-room. Asa family companion we 
recommend it to all. Sixteen pages of more interesting 
matter are seldom printed for $3 a year or six centsa 
number. Success to Gleason and his enterprise.— Circle- 
ville Watchman, Ohio. 
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A Reverexrp Wac.—An execution at New 
Castle, Del., was lately attended by the sheriff 
and jury, with a few friends. The clergyman, 
in his prayer, hoped that the awful punishment 
would have its effect upon those present, by in- 
ducinghem to forsake their evil ways. 

We snovip.—Let us be content and diligent, 
ay, grateful and joyous, making this brief life a 
hymn of praise until called to that choir which 
knows no discord, and whose melody is eternal. 

Try 17.—Harmless mirth is the best cordial 
against the consumption of the spirits; where- 
fore jesting is not unlawful, if it-trespasseth not 
in quantity, quality or’ season. 


A Trurn—If you harbor malice against any 
human being, you cherish a worm in your heart, 
that will in time eat out all its goodness. 


Wansid_e Gatherings. 


Courtesy commands esteem. 

Industry is the natural road to wealth. 

The potato rot is very bad in Wisconsin and 
part of Illinois. 

“The Pacific” is the title of a new religious 
paper, started at San Francisco. 

A National Agricultural Fair is ‘to be got up 
in Washington during the next session. 


Murray paid Byron at the rate of fifteen gui- 4 


neas for every stanza of “ Childe Harold.” 


In the town of Auburn, Me., there are forty- 
nine persons between 73 and 93 years of age. 


The whole Cherokee population is estimated 
at 16,000, exclusive of whites and blacks. 

A Cooperstown, N. Y., paper says J. Fenni- 
more Cooper’s disease was of the liver. 

The receipts of the Erie Railroad are averag- 
ing, this month, $10,000 a day. 

Champfort said of the ancient government of 
France, “ It is a monarchy tempered by songs.” 

The amount of coal sent to market from the 
Pennsylvania anthracite regions, in 1851, was 
3,127,083. 

The Reform Convention of Virginia is ascer- 
tained to have cost the State considerably over 
$220,000. 

The French frigate Mogadore was taken into 
the U. S. Dry Dock, at Brooklyn, N. Y., a short 
time since. 

An Artesian well has been made at Cahaba, 
Ala., 350 feet deep, which discharges eight gal- 
lons of water per minute. 

The Boston Post says that the whortleberries 
are so big, this season, that it only takes a pint 
and a half to make a quart. 

Accounts of the grape crop, in the wine grow- 
ing districts of France, are highly unfavorable. 
Wines have risen in price. 

A black fish was lately caught near New Or- 
leans, which weighed 214 pounds. It was served 
up at one of the hotels. 

The Houston papers say that the Indian chief, 
Wild Cat, has 1800 runaway negroes at his town, 
lately built at Eagle Pass. 

A reduction of tolls is proposed on the Penn- 
sylvania canals, to enable them to compete with 
the New York Public Works. 


A massive gold medal, of $200 value, has been 
prepared at San Francisco, for presentation to 
the New England Guards, of this city. 

The last total eclipse of the sun took place in 
April, 1715, and there will be no other until the 
morning of August 18, 1887. 

Hadrick Rosenburg, 24 years old, living at 226 
William Street, N. Y., was killed by a flower pot 
falling from a window upon her head. 


Ice exported from Boston, in August, 8241 
tons; since January, 76,759 tons, being 20,996 
tons increase over the same time in 1950. 


At the Democratic Convention of Berks Coun- 
ty, Penn., resolutions in favor of the nomination 
of Gen. Cass, for President, were laid on the ta- 
ble by a decided majority. 

An old bachelor, on seeing the words, “ Fam- 
ilies Supplied ” over the door of an oyster store, 
stepped in, and said he would take a wife and 
two children. 

The English post-office stamps are covered 
with dextrine, a substance cheaply manufactured 
from starch, and it answers its purpose much 
better than any kind of gum or paste. 

In the 23,000,000 of United States population 
are more persons who habitually read and write 
than can 5 found in 150,000,000 in Europe, in 
one area, marked off in any shape you please. 

The average number of persons ascending the 
Bunker Hill Monument, is stated at 18,000 a 

ear, and 12 1-2 cents admission is charged, giv- 
ing an annual income of about $2000. 

John Crinley and Honora Glasgow were mar- 
ried in jail, at Springfield, recently, thus dispo- 
sing of acharge of rape. They were committed 
several months ago, Honora as a witness. 


The Montreal Herald states that Jenny Lind 
is to sing there shortly. Her agent is endeavor- 
ing to secure a suitable place for her concerts. 
She is to sing in Detroit about the Ist of next 
month. 

William Comstock, of respectable family and 
good habits, committed suicide in Providence, a 
short time since, by taking laudanum. He was 
a native of Killingly, Conn., and about 27 years 
of age. 

Lieut. Quimby, of the 3d Artillery, now sta- 
tioned at Fort Adams, has received a professor- 
ship in the Rochester University, and will prob- 
ably resign his commission which he now holds 
in the army. 

Mr. G. A. B. Lazell, a printer at Columbus, 
Ohio, has, by the discovery of a will made forty 
years ago, become entitled to the fee in landed 
estates in Ohio and Massachusetts, worth from 
$75,000 to $100,000. 

Catherine Coburn was only 22 B ere: of 
when she published her defence of Locke’s “ Es- 
say on the Human Understanding,” for which 
she received the praise and grateful thanks of 
the noble philosopher. 

David N. Martin, Esq., a very worthy man, 
was murdered on the 9th ult., at Waterloo, Ala., 
while working in front of his house. Two men, 
named Chaney, have been committed to prison, 
charged with the cowardly act. 


Foreign Mliscellany. 


The Pacha of t extracts charity with a 
file of soldiers. 


The Bloomer Costume has made its appear- 
ance in Belfast, Ireland. 

A statue to Hahnemann, the founder of home- 
opathy, has just been erected at Leipsic. 

In the course of the year 1850, there were 7208 
books and pamphlets published in France. 

A fearful illness has broken out in Tuscany, 
occasioned by eating blighted grapes. 

Mr. Bunn, for many years associated with the 
destinies of “ Old Drury,” has once more become 
its lessee. 

A Newcastle paper records the arrival, by rail- 
way, of three hundred rats, addressed to a sad- 
dler in that place ! 


The great Chess Tournament has commenced 
at London, for a prize of £300. Sixteen players 
have already entered into the game. 

His excellency, the American Minister, and 
Mrs. Abbott Lawrence will leave London, in a 
few days, on a visit to Ireland. 

Four screw and two paddle steamships, meas- 
uring upwards of 10,000 tons, are being built on 
the Clyde, in the shipyard of Messrs. Burns. 


Shyness seems to have grown up between the 
Pope and the French troops, “his holiness” de- 
= Austrian instead of French occupancy of 

ome. 


The Frankfort Diet is stealthily but effectual- 
ly continuing its work of abolishing all the con- 
stitutions which the sovereigns of Germany gave 
to their subjects in 1848. 


The Turkish government has authorized the 
establishment of a National Bank, with a capital. 
of £1,000,000 sterling, in £50 shares, of which 
15,000 shares have been taken. 

A shilling subscription is in course of collec- 
tion in the Tower Hamlets, London, to form a 
fund for remunerating George Thompson, for his 
services as a member of parliament. 


The first steamship ever built at Dundee, 
Scotland, has been launched at that port. She 
is named the Correo, 291 tons, and is intended 
to run on the west coast of South America. 


Montgomery, the English poet, will be 80 
years of age on the 5th of November next, on 
which day the citizens of his native town of Shef- 
field intend honoring him by the erection of a 
statue. 

The Emperor of Brazil has sent to the Great 
Exhibition, London, two cases containing “ birds 
of paradise, studded with the most precious jew- 
els,” which he intends as a present for Queen 
Victoria. 

The Emperor of Russia has decided that a 
monument shall be erected at the capital of 
Kamschatka, in honor of the celebrated traveller, 
Bhering, who discovered, in 1724, the Straits to 
which he gave his name. 


Sands of Gold. 


——Riches often make men forgetful. 
——Wisdom is the composure of the soul. 
——Politeness, like running water, smooths 
the most rugged stone. 
Love reposes in the depths of a pure soul, 
as the drop of dew in the calyx of a flower. 

——Men are like words; when not properly 
placed they lose all value. 

—tThe sum of Christian morality is—give 
and forgive, bear and forbear. 

—He that hath slight thoughts of sin, never 
had great thoughts of God.— Owen. 

—As long as you live, seek to learn ; do not 
presume that old age brings wisdom. 

——Prejudices are opinions entertained, with- 
out knowing the grounds or reasons of them. 

——A traveller of taste at once perceives that 
the wise are polite, all the world over; but that 
fools are only polite at home: 

——Robert Hall said of family prayer, “it 
serves as an edge and border, to preserve the 
web of life from unravelling.” 

—— A coquette is a rose-bush from which each 
young beau plucks a leaf, and the thorns are left 
for the husband. 

Salvation was first a ey then a pro- 
mise, then a work, then a gift, and at last a glo- 
rious possession. 

I say to you truly, the heart of him who 
loves, is a paradise on earth; he has God in him- 
self, for God is love—LZamennais. 

Introduce changes in your reading and 
studies. Who reads but little at a time, retains 
that little the better. 

——tThere are many things that are thorns to 
our hopes until we have attained them, and en- 
venomed arrows to our hearts when we have. 

——Nature makes us poor only when we want 

necessaries, but custom gives the name of pov- 
erty to the want of superfluities. 
Adversity has ever been considered as 
the state in which a man most easily becomes 
acqueinted with himself particularly, being free 
from flatterers. 

—Allegories, when well chosen, are like so 
many tracks of light in a good discourse, that 
makes everything about them clear and beauti- 
ful Addison. 


What shape is a kiss? Elliptical (a-lip-tickle). 

Winchell says that A. M. surely means, After 
Money. 

“T am light-headed,” as the fellow said when 
his hair was on fire. 


When should a person be frightened at a reed ? 
When he sees a bul-rush. 


When should a musician be punished as a 
counterfeiter? When he produces false notes. 


Amopg the latest curiosities is a wet stone to 
sharpen the water’s edge. 


Why is the Waterloo Bridge, at London, like 
a celebrated one at Venice? It is a bridge of 
sighs (size). 

The Bangor Mirror states that the potato crop 
of Penobscot county looks dubious. 

They have eyes enough to look all ways. 


A down east editor has got such a cold in his 
head that the water freezes on his face when he 
undertakes to wash it. 


Why are potatoes and wheat like the idols of 
old? Because they have eyes and sce not, ears 
have they and hear not. 


The emperor of China is not apt to be sick 
long at a time, because the moment he is “ taken” 
he stops the pay of his four doctors. 

One of our exchange papers in announcing the 
opening cf a new cemetery, says: “ Mr. had 
the pleasure of being the first individual buried 
there.” 


In a discourse i: bchalf of a blind asylum, the 
speaker began by gravely remarking, “ If all the 
world were blind, what a melancholy sight it 
would be !” 

A dandy made his appearance in Philadelphia, 
last week, with clothes so tight, that his friends 
feared that his pantaloons would turn State’s 
evidence, and “split” upon him. 

We saw a drunken man, lately, trying to get 
a watchman to arrest his own shadow. His com- 
plaint was that an ill-looking scoundrel kept 
following him. 

“My good woman,” said the evangelist, as he 
offered her a tract, “have you got the gospel 
here #” “No sir, we haven't,” replied the old 
crone, “but they ’ve got it awivlly down to New 
Orleans.” 

When Madame Celeste first visited this coun- 
try, says the New York Sunday News, and was 
desirous for a “ puff,” she wrote to an editor, re- 
questing him to give her ten dollars’ worth of 
“ humbug.” 

Our waggish friend of the Providence Journal 
says: “ We have heard of the case of an adven- 
turous rattlesnake which bit an old toper, whose 
skin had been fuil of liquor many years. The 
man was not hurt, but the snake died.” 

Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, gives Joshua 
the following dig: 

Iam expected to go for slavery. 
J. Giddings. 

Yes, you do cant; and you have been canting 
a long time. 


I can't— 


SHE FLAG CF OUR UNIGH, 
AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to poiite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever Le admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is genera@ly acknowledged that the Fuac is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed #3 to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of inteliigence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the eutire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amuserent of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that expericnce fgest, Or money pro- 


duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousxnds of readers aa 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubscriber, one year, . $2 00 
subscribers, “ . 5 00 
4 “ n 00 
“ ll 00 
16 “ “ 20 00 


One copy of the Frag oF oun Union, and one 
copy of the PicroniaL Drawine-Room Companion, one 

{>> Invariably in advance. 

No further deduction made from the above terms. 

>> Though these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, stil] not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus atlording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of inter- 
esting reading. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act aa agents 
on the above terms. ai 

"QP AN orders should be post PAID, to the 
or Tue or oun Urion. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the Umited States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
Sour cents per single copy. 

F. G@GLEASON, 
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GENERAL LOPEZ. 

The likeness given here by our artist is a true 
and faithful presentment of this unfortunate offi- 
cer, whose errors have been those of impetuosity 
and too great zeal in the prosecution of his revo- 
lutionary purposes in Cuba. Narciso Lopez was 
born of wealthy parents, in Venezuela, in 1790. 
He was the only son that grew to manhood, 
though he had a number of sisters. His father 
had a commercial house in Caraccas, a branch 
of which at Valencia, in the interior, was placed 
under the charge of Narciso at an early age. 
During the war for independence, while Lopez 
was yet quite a young man, he was pressed into 
the Spanish service, and when he left the army, 
it was with the rank of colonel. Lopez then 
repaired to Spain, and for gallant services in 
the Carlist war was honored with the title of 
“ Mareschal de Campe,” and afterwards made 
governor of Madrid. After a few years he re- 
paired to Cuba to settle, and here marrying a 
beautiful Creole lady, he resided for a long pe- 
riod. In Cuba he became noted for his liberal 
principles, and his bold advocacy of them. In 
1849, when he thought everything was ripe for 
a revolution, he came to the United States and 
got up the immature attempt at an invasion, 
known as the Round Island Expedition. In 
May, 1850, the famous invasion and sudden 
evacuation of Cardenas took place. In August, 
1851, he again landed in Cuba, at Bahia Honda. 
His followers were speedily destroyed or cap- 
tured, and he himself, a fugitive among the 
mountains, was taken on the 27th of August. 
On the Ist of September, 1851, he suffered the 
death of the garotte, at Havana. Such are the 
leading points in the history of a man, who, 
had he succeeded in liberating Cuba, would have 
been declared a second Washington. 
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GENERAL NARCISO LOPEZ. 


A MILLIONAIRE. 


The late John McDonough, failing in a 
ciation to obtain land belonging to a widow 
New Orleans, waited on her and proposed for 
“her hand, together with her swamp lands in 
the rear of the city.” He was not only rejected, 
but laughed at. Years afterwards the widow had 
an opportunity to sell at a bargain a lot of city 
land, bat found that McDonough owned a cor- 
ner lot of it. She.sent a brother to him, and he 
fixed his price at $50,000. This was too high, 
so the widow went herself,jwhen McDonough 
told her he was merely the agent of the Lord, 
and had no right to "sell the property at all. 
Having exhausted her rhetoric, the widow ven- 
tured to remind Croesus that he had once offered 
her his hand and heart, “That,” he replied, 
“was many years ago; when I was thoughtless 
and giddy, and you, madam, were young and 
handsome—we have both changed since.” —N. O. 
Pieayune. 


REVOLUTIONISTS. 


There are several hopeful rebellions going on 
in the world. That in China continues to be 
troublesome ; like an ugly imposthume, it will 
neither break nor resolve itself back into “the 
system.” Cashmere is roused up to give us at 
least a new shawl dance, which may, perhaps, 
terminate in*something tragical to the Affghans. 
The sultar is annoyed with risings every now 
and then. Persia was by no means as cool as a 
cucumber, when last heard from. The Circas- 
sians are bravely beating back Russian army 
after army. Our English friends have more 
than they can do to master the Kaffirs and Hot- 
tentots on the Cape of Good Hope. Radetsky 
is asking in vain for reinforcements to maintain 
Austrian power in Italy, throughout which 
country the plan is probably formed for a gen- 
eral insurrection, Milan and Venice being the 
two principal points, and Sicily the place fixed 
on for the first outbreak. Man cries for liberty 
as naturally as the babe for its mother’s milk.— 
Boston Post. 


Near or far off, well won is still well shot. 


THE KAFFIR WAR. 

The scene which we present herewith is a rep- 
resentation of the mode of warfare among the 
Kaffirs. The immediate scene referred to here 
is the copy of an actual occurrence, and repre- 
sents the passage of a body of English troops 
through a narrow and rocky gorge of the Keis- 
kamma, where the men could only proceed in 
single file, at which time the natives, concealed 
behind projecting angles and stunted trees, com- 
menced a most fatal fire upon them. The Eng- 


lish in the engagement referred to, at last suc- 
ceeded in clearing the bushes and rocks of the 
Kaffirs, and in killing a large number of them ; 
but not without themselves suffering severely. 
The natives, uncouth and savage as they appear, 
are yet said to be excellent marksmen, and rare- 
ly throw away their shot. They are cunning 
too, and coolly pick out the officers as marks to 
shoot at, and then firing at the privates more at 
leisure, but not while they can get good aim at 
an officer. The Kaffirs have proved themselves 


a brave and warlike race by nature; aud the 
English have found the conquering of them and 
the holding of their territory, to already “cost 
more than it will come to.” They cannot, of 
course, withstand the discipline of the English 
troops in open battle; but the guerilla mode of 
warfare which they have adopted, is of the most 
fatal and tormenting character to the invaders, 
who cannot pass a dark and narrow defile with- 
out being fired upon from the natives, who lie at 
all times in ambush seeking a chance to réVelge 


themselves upon the would-be-conquerors. We 
opine the English will sorely burn their fingers 
in the attempt to possess Kaffraria. As a pic- 
ture, the scene is a very spirited and artistic one, 
and gives the reader a correct idea of the char- 
acter of the country in this region. The fea- 
tures of the natives, it will be observed, are very 
expressive and peculiar ; their forms being not 
unlike the North American Indians—spare, agile 
in appearance, and capable of enduring a great. 
amount of hardship and fatigue. 
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